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ie would be improper for the publifier to mention any thing, re- 
fpecting the literary talents of an author, fo generally known and 
efteemed. Nor does it appear neceflary to requeft attention, to pe- 
rufe a work, whofe importance is univerfally acknowledged. Thok 


whovhave-read the ancient fyftems. and thefe yolomes, will reaAly 
perceive, that the knowledge of philofophy, advances from a ftaiy 


infancy, towards maturity; nor willit appear too much, when it is laid; 


that Dr. Retp has diveited moral ftience, from that veil under which 
for fo many ages it has been concealed, by ambiguous words,and the 
jargon of the {chools.’ Thus he has acted that friendly pert to 


moral fcience, which the ingenious Newton and Fergufon did to na- 
tural philofophy ; their united and fkilful efferts, render philofo- 
phy, not only an ufefu'!, buta pleafant exercife, and a more fafe intro- 
duction to the moft important. {tudies.-_~It is impracticable to infert 
the lengthy reviews of this work, and-to give part, would be un- 
friendly to the author and reviewers. : 


P.0- OOK OF PRAT Be ok. 


Juft Publifhed by WILLIAM YOUNG, Bookfeller, 


HE-FIRST AMERICAN EDITION of the BJBLE 18mo. ei- 
ther with or without Pfalms, bound in one or two vols. to fuit 

the buyer. « i’ ge Pie 
The generous encougagement of the public to former publications, 
gave the publither the greateft (atisfaction , at the fate time, he be- 
Nieves the prefent edition will claim a preference to any imported at the 
fame rate.—Price per dozen without pfalini, 75/, Ditto with pfalms, 7. 
Five per cent difcount fer cafh. | a 
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TO THE PUBLIC. 








INCE the Univerfal Afylum and Columbian M rgazine came into the hands of its 







prefent proprictors, their utmoit cndcavours have been exerted, to render it wer- 

chy of that liberal patronage, with which i: has been honoured, in almoft every part of 

the united Mates. But while they grateful. wiedge, that public approbation 

has kept ample pace with their endeavours to deicrve it, they are under the neceflity 
of announcing the difcontinuance of this publication. A brief flatement of the np. 

tives which have Iced to this determination, is a tribute of refpe&, which the propric- 






tors owe to the numerous and refpectable patrons of their paft labours. 

The principal motive, ‘hen, is to be fought for in the pretent law refpecting the 
eftablifhment of the poit-office, which totally probii:tr the circulation of monthly pub- 
lications, through that channel, on any other terms than that ef paying the higheft 
poftage on private letters or packages ; a prohibition as injurious in its confequences, 
as the principles on which it is founded are partial and op; refiive.—In Great-Britain, 
cuftom immemoral has infured to mogezines, os well as new/popers, a fafe and cheap 
conveyance to country fub/cribers, through the medium of the pof-office. While 
thefe ftates were colonies of Great-Britain, the people enjoyed that privilege in a fill 
greater extent, by having both newipapers and magazines conveyed to them, without 
any charge whatever. For feme ycars after the revolution, this privilege was conti- 
nued to the citizens of thieie ftaces; and its islutary effects were apparent, in the po. 
litical, and other ufeful information which was thus diffuled among the people, of ev. 

: ery defcription, and in every part of our country. 

That this ancient and ineftimable privilege of American citizens, derived to them 
from their Britith anceftors, fhould be wrefted from them, fo foon after their ftruggle 
for liberty and eguval rights, by the very mes whom they had appointed to watch over 
the liberties and welfare of their country, is at once a fubje& of aftonifhment and re- 
gret.—Of afonifement, that a legiflature, in acountry calling itfelf republican, fhould 
arbitrarily abridge the people of aright, which is not only enjoyed by the domeftx 
fubjects of a European monarchy, but is alfo extended to Nova-Scotia, and other foreign 
dependencies of that monarchy—and of regret, that we fhould fo foon lofe fight of 
thofc republican principles, on which the American revolution was founded, as to 
adopt a meafure calculated to deftroy the means of political information, and to ia- 
volve the people in mere than monarchical ignorance. 

The public will doubtlefs be aftonithed to hear, that, en a motion made, in the 
houfe of reprefentatives of the united ftates, by Mr, Smith, of South-Carolina, to place 
monthly publications on the fame footing as daily, weetly, or other new{papers, no more 
than jeventeen members rofe in favour of the motion ! 

The operation of this unequal and opprefive law having rendered it impoflible for the 
proprictors to convey this mifcellany to their numerevs fubfcribers in the interior 
parts of the country, but at the expence of lofing a great proportien of them through 
a bad conveyance, they have determined to relinquifh their undertaking ; and to em- 
ploy their time and capital, in a way which may be more conducive to their private 


sutereft. 



























*,* Should any perfon be difpofed to continue this work, under the difcourage- 
ment above ftated, he may be informed of the prefent ftate of the fub{fcription litt, and 
of any other circumftance refpecting it, by applying to William Young. 







N. B. Subfcribers that have not been fupplied with numbers for thofe loft, will be 
fupplied fo long as ti.e proprietors have any unappropriated. 








i? THOSE who have aecounts againfi the Afylum are defired to profent them for imme 
diate payment ; and thofe in arrears are requefied to make payment, to William Young, ue 
will furnifo receipts in babalf of the proprietors. 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
Honoria: Or the MourgNneER comforted. 


Ma. Epiror, 


AVING perceived, that your compilation is truely mifceHane- 
ous, and that you publifh pieces, which you conceive may con- 

duce to public utility, I flatter myfelf, that you will not reject the hif- 
tory of Honoria, although written by herfelf, and confequently ina 


ttyle far from being elegant. But the matter, I trult, will atone for 


every other d@ficiency ; and in that confidence | begin my narrative. 

I was born in , in the year 1769. My parents poflefled that 
reputation, which invariably refults from indultry and probity. He 
cultivated his farm with unceafing affiduity, whillt the fuperintended 
the internal concerns of the family with equal application, The 
were notrich, but they were pofleffed of competence; and I was their 
only child ; the pleafing fource of their happinefs for fome years ; but. 
afterwards, the bitter fountain of theirforrows. At fifteen (fuch had 
been the care and bounty of my parents) | was accounted the beft in- 
{tructed maiden in the county, and was indulged in fuch apparel, as 
more frequently excites reprehent ible vanity, than laudable pride. 
No amufement was denied me. The {leigh in winter was ever at my 
call, and my excurfions during the rett of the year were fo frequent as 
to excite envy and provoke calt umny. But! {miled at envy ; and, as 
{ was innocent, I defpifed calumny. 

Hitherto Ehad been a (tranger to love ; for my mind had not been 
affected by novels. But the period approached, when L was doomed 
to experience that paflion, attended with many of its horrors. Syl- 
vanus, the fon of a refpected neighbour, frequented my father’s houfe. 
His repeated vifits to the capital of the {tate had given him an air, ‘2 
manner, and a ftyle of couverfation, fuperior to the youth of his age 
in the neighbourhood. He was at frft diltant and polite. With my 
father he converfed on politics, agriculture, commerce, &c, but his 









364 Honoria: or the Mourner comfcricd. 
eyes declared, that I was the object of his vilits. Se acceptable was 
his company to all the family, that, on the appearance of bad wea. 
ther in the evening, he was as ture of a bed at our houfeas at his own 
abode. Sylvanus, however, was abfent about aweek. This circum. 
ftance excited our wonder; but how extreme was our forrow, when 
we were informed, that a fever had hurried him from this vale of 
woe! Mild youth! the comfort of your parents! and henoured by 
your acquaintance ! furely virtue will excufe the fenfibility of Hono- 
ria, as ihe filently drops the tear, facred to the memory of thy vir. 
tues. 

And now, fir, my fufferings commenced. His frequent vifits had 
been remarked ; and I was too artle(s to difguite my orrow. Reports 
injurious to my reputation, prevailed. Whenthey were communicated 
to me, | fainted ; and this proof of mental delicacy was mifconttrued 
into guilt. A feverenfued, which fupplied malevolencé with a new to- 
pic for fcandal. But youth, temperance, and a good conflitution pre- 
ferved me from the grave, that | might encounter {till greater misfor- 
tunes. The calumny, which | had iurvived, proved fatal to my parents, 
They knew my innocence ; but, unable to tem the torrent ef obloquy, 
yielded to its violence. 1 fhed the tears of filial piety over their 
graves ; and, after a few weeks, confiding wy finail inheritance to 
the care of a worthy magiltrate, quitted the {cene of mifery, and re- 
paired to Philadelphia, with all my clothes, and a ‘wall fupply of mo- 
ney. On my arrival, | met with Cleander, an old neighbour, at the 
houfe where I lodged. He had heard of the afpertions thrown on my 
character, and delicately binted his conviction, that they had origina. 
ted inmalice. He even proceeded fo far as to propoie marriage to 
me. ‘* No! Cleander! faid 1, although you are aflured of my unjuh 
fufferings, others ought to be equally convinced. It dges not become 
a youth of character to marry a fufpected woman.”’ The tears trick- 
Jed down his cheeks, and in filent agony he departed, after having de- 
pofited on the table a fum of money, which 1 caufed to be carefully 
returned to him. This cireumftance infufed fome confolation into 
my bofom. A man of merit bad acknowledged my virtue, anc had 
lin marriage. 


























even offered me his hand 






The miftreSs of the boarding boule, whofe temper was truly amia- 
ble, after many expreflions of iympathy (for the often found me in 
tears) inquired into the nature of my vn. Ifreely communica 
ted it to her with every material circuwitance of my life. Stay 






with me,”’ tle faid, whilfl the tears of pity trichled down her checks, 
** (tay with me, till you can be better provided. You thal] want for 
nothing, whieh you can in reafon require. Your affiftance will] be of 
fervice to me ; and your labour fhall be light..”.. What muft have 
been my feelings, Mr. Editor, when i thus found at once compafiios 
and a home ! | was happy to find, that her hufband was equally well 
difpofed towards me ; aud, diicharging the duties of a houfe-keeper, 
I conciliated,the regard of both-family and cuftomers. Yet I mult 
confels, that fome tranfienty}iitors were too often troublefome. My 
delicacy was frequently hurt; bot my rejoluiion to continue in the 
paths of indultry aud virtue continued firm and unthaken, 
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After remaining in this truly hofpitable abode abont fix months, I 



























8 
- received a vilit from Cleander. His appearance renewed my former 
n feelings, and the bluthes of fhame were diffufed over my cheeks. 
- « {Innocence is at length made manifelt, exclaimed the youth, and the 
n tongue of malevolence is filenced. Thou much injured woman ! pe- 
rf rufe this note ; and let peace be ne longer a {tranger to thy bofom.’ 
y I fighed, and opened it, with ae hands ; but, on perceiving 
)- the name of Sylvanus Cabferibed to it, | dropped it with trepidation 
fe and horror. He took it up, and read it. It was replete with every 
refpectfal fentiment, which virtuous love and efteem could dictate ; 
d mentioned his intention of propoling marriage to me, and enjoined his 
ts heir at Law to pay me, fhould his diforder prove mortal, the fum of 
d five hundred pounds. This paper, written during the remiflion of 
od his fever, was carelefsly thrown amongtt other writings: but difco- 
O- vered by Cleander, whom Sylvanus had appointed his executor. 
e- Ye, who have endured the malice of calumny, reflect on my feelings 
iT at this juncture. Although in the prefence of Cleander, with ftream- 
S$. ing eyes | blefled my creator, and exprefled my gratitude, almoft 
yy prottrat e on the floor. He raifed me in the moft aifectionate manner ; 
cir and retired, in order to fummon the landlady to my affiftance. I was 
to conveyed to bed, and tenderly attended. After a few days my agi. 
re tation of mind fublided ; and I paid due attention to the adc irefles 
10 of Cleander. We were married, fir, under the roof of my once maf- 
the ter and miftrefs. Every day inereafes my love for my hufband, who 
my evinced his regard for me, when mifery feemed to be my lating por- 
na tion, 
to Let thofe, who perufe my hiftory, confole themfelves with refle@- $ 
jul ing, that injured virtue is often triumphant even in this world; but 2 
mie at ali events vgill find its due reward in heaven. . aa 
ck- Yours, &c. Hownorta. 
de 
lv 
My SSO OOOHOS— 
hac Jo ares . cra 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. Me 
a- 
re On Movern EpucarIon. 
ica- 
Stay Multa tulit, fecitque puer.— 
eks, Horace. i 
- for # 
se of O much has bee@ written on education, that I almoft defpair of ee 
jaye being capable of throwing any new light on the fubject. It is pe 
(lion certain, that inftruction was intended for our improvement ; ; but how % yr 
yell has it been abufed ? From the nurfery to the fenate of a nation, each q 
pet, dilciple has been t: aught to err; and, what is worfe, to err fy{temati- 
mut cally. Pa aying due deicrence to the authority of antiquity (liable, 
Mi however, to many exceptions) I mean to enter upon a liberal difeuf- 
the fion of what I have advanced. 


The right of expoling children to death by cold, famine, or the 
ury of wild beafts, was frequently practifed by the Grecians, and 
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366 On Modern Education. 
other people. With refpec to “ pafling through the fire to Mo- 
lach,”’ I thall only fay, that, if it was not attended with death, it 
mult have been a fevere law in the code of inftitution. The rites of 
public initiation, which maidens fuftained in honour of a certain re- 
puted goddefs, muft have been te rrible in the opinion of fome, altho’ 
to others it might have appeared by no means repugnant to reafon, 
By moderns, however, it univerially reprobated, the po/i/hed nativess 
of Otaheite excepted. The Orgies of Bacchus, although not un. 
known at prefent, are certainly not practifed from religious motives; 
and the difciples of the huntrefs Diana, would meet with but little ap- 
plaufe in thefe days. 

Not adverting to Roman education, and pafling over the middle 
ages, as we would traverfe atorrent, let us advert to times (not far 
remote from the prefent era) acknowledged by fome to have been en- 
lightened by true reafon. And here, fir, be it recollected, that chil- 
dren then were educated nearly as parrots are now. They were 
ftunned into a partial knowledge of dead languages ; and confequent- 
ly underftood them like parrots. When of mature age they were 
taught to heap fyllogifm on fyllogifim, like Pelionon Afla. Metaphy- 
fics jupplie. mountains, by which they hoped to afcend the fummit of 
knowledge ; but, like their prototypes, the fabled giants, they were 
overpowered by the thunder of truth, and funk into the abyfs of con- 
tempt. It is acknowledged, that too much of this fyftem {till conti- 
nues. Ancient languages are {till too highly valued, and the precepts 
of Ariftotle are not as yet configned to oblivion, with the other rub- 
bith of the pagan {chools. 

But it is evides nt, that education begins to aflume a-more pleafing 
demeanour, and to exhibit rules tending to more general utility. 
Science, untrammelled by the reftraints of logic, purfugs her courfe 
with bolder fteps. ‘The natural and moral world are fubmitted to 
her inipection. Lightning has been brought from the clouds by the 
art of man. . Manufactures have been advanced, and the general good 
of the fpecies promoted. 

Yet, we cannot but grieve at finding, that too much of the old Lea. 
ven of education ftill continues. Of what avail is it to the caufe of 
{cience, that boys fhould be flagellated into a knowledge of dead lan- 
guages, which, tince tranflations of all the ufeful authors can be obtaii- 
ed with eale, are become altogether ufelefs, 1s language principally 
our object? or is fciencee ultimately our end? If the former, with 
refpect to education, claims the preference, words will be chiefly at- 
tended to, not things. The reverle will be the confequence, if {ci 
ence be duly attended to. 

In every country an adequate knowledge of the force, elegance 
and perfpicuity of the language, generally fpoken in it, will be futti- 
cient for the reception and conveyance of ideas, whether originating 
in nature, or communicated by art. To the cultivation of that lan- 
guage therefore, due attention fhould be paid ; and fince commerce, 
as well as true learning, demands a knowledge of fome foreign 
tongries, the acquifition of fuch knowledge ought 1 not to be neglected. 
But it mutt be infilted on, that, if the prefe at track of inftruction is 
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blindly followed, the meaning of my motto will be, viz. 
has the boy endured, and much performed 
quently to no good purpofe whatever, 


Mach 


And let me add,— Fre- 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
: An Account of the late Dx. Gzorce GLeNTWworTH. 
r 
. HE profeflion of medicine embraces fo many objeéts and duties, 
- and unfolds fuch a variety in the human character, that the lives 
e of eminent phyficians have ever been confidered as a very interefting 
branch of biography. There appears to be a peculiar latitude of 
e merit in the gentlemen who have been diftinguifhed in this profeffi- 
I. on, above all others. While fome of its members—fuch as Boer- 
rt have, Haller, and Cullen are born to dazzle and enlighten the world 
e by the fplendor of their talents, there are others fuch as Rutherford, 
l- Plummer, and Hope, who feem deltined to adorn it by the folidity of 
i- their judgements and the amiablene(s of their virtues; Both are 
ts equally neceflary to the advancement and reputation of medicine. 
b- Of the latter clafs of phycifians was the late Dr. George Glent- 
worth, ns 
ig He was born in the eity of Philadelphia on the 22nd of july 1735, Bs! 
y. and after pafling through a courfe of academical education he ferved : 
fe a regular appenticethip to the Jate Dr. Peter Solamans who was at at ' 
to that time in very extent{ive bufinefs as a phyfician and fargeou in the 
he city of Philadelphia. vs 
od After the expiration of his apprenticefhip he entered the Britith 
army aS a junior furgeon where he not only acqnired a large {tock 
"a ef practical knowledge in his profeffion, but fucha knowled; ge of 4 
of men and things as afterwards furnifhed him with m: any of th ofe ufe- Lee ats 
ne ful and pleafant anecdotes with which he often rendered his conver- ; 
iii fation both inftructive and agreeable. q t 
lly In the year 1755 he went to Europe where he fpent three years 4 b 
ith in attending publick lectures on medicine, and in viliting different i 
at- hafpitals. He received the degree of Doctor of medicine in the year ie 
cle BR 1758, after having firlt compofed and defended a thetis on the ‘pul- bk 
® monary confumption. He was a cotemporary as a itudent in Edin- ; So 
nee Be burgh with the prefent illu{trious proteiior of anatomy Dr. Monroe, ; F at 
thi- with whom he contracted fuch an intimacy that the doctor continu- i! 
ing ed for many years afterwards to {peak of him-with great Rindnefs 
an- and refpect. 
ce, Upon his return to his native country, his old ponre in medi- 
igh cine took him into partnerthip with him, by which means he was fud- 
ed. denly introduced into extenfive and profitable butfinels. 
n is Inthe year 1760 Dr. Stork, a celebrated oculilt vifited this city. 


Dr. Glentworth attached himfelf to him in fuch a manner as to be 
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pfefent at al} his operations, and by which means he become ever af. 
terwardseminent for his knowledge of the difeafes of the eyes, and 
was oftner confulted in them than any of his brethren in the 
eity. 

In the great flruggle for American liberty and independence he 
took a decided part.—He was a genuine whig, and in 1777, he evine- 
ed the fincerity of his principles by turning his back upon his buf. 
nefs in the city, and accepting of an apointment, firlt of a regimen. 
tal furgeon, and afterwards as a fenior furgeon in the military hofpi- 
tals of the American army in which capacity he remained until 1780. 
—His experience acquired in the Britifk hofpitals during the laf 
French war in America qualified him to be eminently ufetul in the 


hofpitals of the united ftates. He was fyftematic and faithful in eve. 
ry thing he did. The foldiers loved him like a father; and it was in 
confequence of his uncomnion attention to rhem that he caught the 
hofpital fever which had nearly coft him his life. 

After the year 1780, he returned to private life and refumed his 


former bufinefs in Philadelphia. 

It might afford fome inftruction to ftudents of medicine to point out 
the circumftances which create and fupport a reputation in medicine, 
In the prefent inftance it will be fuflicient to obferve that the bufinefs 
and reputation of the late Dr. Glentworth were derived in the fr 


place from his regular education in medicine, and his great familiati- 
ty with difeafes in the early part of his life. Secondly, from his fond. 
nefs for reading new publications of every kind of medicine. Third: 
4y, from his great humanity to bis poor, and his difintereftednefs in 
his attendance upon his rich patients, and Laj///y, from his uncom- 
mon good temper which in no one inftance perhaps, in the courfe of 
his life was ever ruffled ina fick room. This laft cireumftance does 
equal honour to the good fenfe and fpirit of a phyfician, for none but 
a coward could refent that petulance which ficknefs and pain fome- 
times produce even in the beft of men. 

The difeafe which put an end to the inoffenfive and ufefal life of 
Dr. Glentworth was fuppofed to be a mifplaced gout. He died with 
out a figh or groan on the 4th of Nov. 1792. 

The following tribute was paid to his memory from the pulpit the 
Sunday following his interment by the rev. Dr Magaw. ‘* Thy 
fellow-citizens, thy neighbourhood, thy family, thy church, mifs 
thee, venerable man! G/entworth! the faithful, experienced, able, 
fuccefsful, phyfician, whofe pleafing, unwearied tafk it was, by day 
and night, to foften and relieve the ills of fickly human nature! 
Glentworth ! the mild, the faciable, the friendly, the intelligent, the 
patriotic citizen! G/entworth/ the amiable pattern of fweet domef- 
tic attention, worth, and refpectability! The te/timmony to thy vir 
tues, given in this folemn place, is /hort: not to fhall be the remem: 


brance of them.” 
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Ruwes for forming a yusT and ELEGANT STYLE. 
(Continued from our lafl—page 296.) 


B Respro ns is another extreme in obfcure writers, notmuch taken 
notice of, which fome empty conceited heads are apt to run in- 
to, out of a prodigality of words, and a want of feufe. This is tle 
extravagance of your copious writers, who lofe their meaning in the 
multitude of words, and bory their fenfe under heaps of phrafes. 
Their anderftanding is rather rarified than condenfed: their mean- 
ing, we cannot fay, is dark and thick ; itis toolight and fubtle to be 
difcerned ; it is {pread fo thin, and diffufed fo wide, that itis hard to 
be collected. Two lines would exprefs all they fay in two pages: it 
is nothing bat whipt fyllabub and froth, a little varnifh and gilding, 
without any folidity or fubftance. 

The deepett rivers have the plaineft furface, and the pureft waters 
are always cleareft, Cryftal is not the lefs folid for being tranfpa- 
rent ; the value of a ftyle rifes like the value of precious ftones. If it 
be dark and cloudy, it is in vain to polih it ; it bears its worth in its 
native looks, and the fame art which enhances its price when it is 
clear, only debafes it if it be dull. 

You fee | have borrowed fome metaphors to explain my thoughts ; 


and it is, I believe, impoffible to defcribe the plainnefs and clearnefs 
of ttyle, without foe expreffion clearer than the terms 1 am other- 
wife bound up to vfe. 

You mult give me leave to go on with you to the decorations and 
ornaments ot ftyle : there is no inconfiftency between the plainnefs and 
per(picuity, and the ornament of writing. A ftyle refembleth beau- 
ty, where the face is clear and plain, as to fymmetry and proportion, 
but is capable of wonderful improvements, as to features and com- 
plexion. If! may tranfgrefs in too frequent allufiens, becaufe I would 
make every thing plain to you, I would pafs on from painters to ftatu- 
aries, whofe excellence it is at firft to form true and juft proportions, 
and afterwards to give them thai foftnefs, that expreflion, that 
ftrength and delicacy, which make them almoft breathe and live. 

The decorations of ftyle are formed out of thofe feveral fchemes and 
figures, which are contrived to exprefs the paflions and motions of 
our minds in our {peech ; to give life and ornament, grace and beau- 


ty, to our expreffions. I fhall not undertake the rhetorician’s pro- 
vince, in giving you an account of all the figures they have invented, 
and thofe feveral ornaments of writing, whofe grace and commenda- 
tion lie in being ufed with judgment and propriety. It were endlefs 
to puriue this fubject through all the fchemes and illuftrations of 
ipeech: but there are fome common forms, which every writer upon 
every fubjed may ufe, to enliven and adorn his work. 

Thefe are metaphor and fimilitude ; and thofe images and repre- 
fentations that are drawn in the ftrongelt and mott lively colours, to 
imprint what the writer would have his readers conceive, more 
deeply on their minds. In the choice, and in the ufe of thefe, your 
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and refentinent, by reprefenting fomething very affectionate, or very 


le, or very provekin 


dre idfal, very touithine, very mwiiferab 
thoughts. ‘Mhey pee a wouderf.l force and beauty to the fabjedt, 


where they y are pa d by a matterly hand; butifthey are either 
U 


> to our 


weakly drawn, or u untkilf, ly placed, they raife no pail ion bbe indig. 
pation in the reader. 

The moft common ornaments are metaphor ard fimilitude. One 
is an allufion to words, the other tothings; und beth have 1) 
beauties, if properly applied 

Similitudes ovelht to be drawn from the moft familiar and bef 
known particulars in che world: if any thing is dark and obfcure in 
them, the purpote of ufing them is defeated ; and that which is not 
clear itfelf, can pever give light to any thing that wants it. It isthe 
idle fancy of fome poor brains, to run out perpetually into a courfe of 
fimilitudes, cont nding their fubject by the multitudes of likenefles 
aud making it likg fo many things, thatit is like nothing at all. This 
trifl ng humour is"good for nothing, but to convince us, that the av- 
ther is in the dark himfelf; end, while he is likening his fubjeé to 
every thing, he knoweth not what it is like. 

‘There is another tedious fault in fome fimile men ; which is, draw. 
ing their comparifons into a great length end minute particulars, 
where it is of no Importance whether the refer blanee holds or not 
But the true art of illuftrating any fubject by fimili itude, is, firft to 
pitch on fuch a refemblance as all the aca Iw il] agree in: and then 
without being careful to have it run on all fours, tutouch n only in 
the ftrongett lines, and the nearelt Tikenefs. And this will fecure us 
from all ititfnets and formality in fimititude, and deliver as from the 
naufeous repetition of as and /o, which fome fo fo writers, if I may beg 
leave to call them fo, are continu ally founding in our ears. 

| have nothing to fav to thole gentlemen who bring fimilirudes a: 
forget the refemblance. All the pleature we can take, when we meet 
thele promiiing f{parks, is in the difappointment, where we find their 
fancy is folike their fubject, that it is not like it at all 

Metaphors require preat judgment and confideration ‘in the uf ¢! 
them. They are a fhorrer fimilitude, where the likenefs is rather 
implied than err Ihe fipuitication of one word, in meta- 
phors, is transterred to another, and we talk of one thing in te 
terms and pt opric iety of anot he ‘r. But there malt be a common relem 
blance, fome original likenefs in nature, fome correfpondence and es 
iy tranfiti nN, or metaphors are fhocking and confufed. 

Pht beaary of them difplays ittelf in their eafinefs and pray’ ty, 
where they are naturally introduced: but where they are forced : 
crowded, too frequent and various, and do not raife out of the courit 

of thought, but are con{traired pink prefled into the fervice, inftead of 
making the difcourfe more lively and cheerful, they make it fulles, 
dull, and gloomy. 

You mutt form your judgmerg upon the beft models and the mol 
selebrated pens, where you will find the metaphor in all its grace aud 
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trit trafh adina qaue ¢ rvance of this, naj e, ci c, Na- 
tural exprefiion, conint the jultnets, beauty ind « licacy of ityle 

i have taid nothing of ep tuets Lheir butfine is to ¢ pre{s the 
nature of the things they are applied to; and the choice ef m de- 
iy nas Upon a good jad A ent, t » dilting nfih what are the mott pr )per 
titles to be given on all occations, and aco lete knowledve in the 
accidents, qualitics, at laf of every thing inthe world. They 


are of Mol ornament wher yareot ufe: they are to determine 
the character of every perfon, and decide the merits of every cafe; 
conftience and juitice are to be regarded, and great {kill and exac- 
nets are required in the ule of them. For it is of great importance to 
call things by their right names: the points of fatire, and ftrains of 
complimeat, depend upon it; otherw ‘ys we may make an afs ofa 


] rend a man in fatire, and lampoon him in panegyric. Here 

: is room for genius: common juftice and jedement thould 
airect us to fay what is proper at healt but it is parts and tire that 
will prompt us to the moit lively and moft forcible epithets that can 


be anplied : and it is in their energy and propriety their beaury lies, 


lewories | need not mention, becaufe they are not fo much an 


ornament of {tvle, as an artful wav of recommendiry truth to the 
world in a/borrowed fhape, and a drefs more agreeably to the fancy 
than naked truth herfelf can be. ruth is ever t beautiful and 


evident in her @ative dre{S: and the arts that ai ied to convey 
to our minds, are no argumer t that fhe is leficient, but fon 
timonies of the corruption of our nature, when trurh of all th 
plaineit and fincereit, is forced to gain admittance to us in dify 
and court us in mafquerade. 

Chere is one ingredient more required tothe perfection of ftyle, 


which [have partly mentioned already , in fpeakin of the futrablene{s 


an 


of the thoughts to the tubject, and of the words to the thoughts ; but 

you will give me leave to contider it iu another light, with regard to 
the majelty and dignity of the fii! 

It is tie, as we have {aid alrea ly, that the thoughts and expreffions 
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awful and grave, and great andtolemn, The nobleft fenriments mutt 
be conveyed in the weightie(t words: all ornaments and illuitrations 
malt be borrowed from the riche parts of univerfa! nature ; and in 
efpe ‘jially when we itrempt to {peak of God, of his 
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and fearch allthetreafures of knowledge for every thing that is 
great, wonderful, and magnificent: we can only exprefs our thoughts 
of the Creator in the works of his creation; and the brightett of 
thefecan only give us fome faint fhadows of his greatnefs and his gio- 
ry. The ftrongelt figures are too weak, the moit exalted language 
too low, to exprefs his ineffable excellence. No hyperbole can be 
brought to heighten our thoughts; for in fo fublime a theme, nothin 
can be hyperbolical. The riches of imagination are pgor, and all 
the rivers of eloquence are dry, in fupplying thought on an infinite 
fubject. How poor and mean, how bafe and groveliing. are the hea. 
then conceptionsof the Deity! fomething fublime and noble mutt needs 
be faid on fo great ap occafion ; but in this great article, the moft ce. 
lebrated of the heathen pens feem to flag and fink ; they bear up in 
no proportion to the dignity of the theme, as if they were deprefled 
by the weight, and dazzled with the fplendour of the fubject. 

We have no initances, to produce of any writers that rife at all to 
the majefty and dignity of the Divine Attributes except the facred 
penmen. No lefs than Divine infpiration could enable men to write 
worthily of God, and none but the {pirit ol God knew how to expres 
his greatnefs, and difplay his glory: in comparifon of thefe divine 
writers, the greatelt geniufes, the noblelt wits of the heathen world, 
are low and dull. ‘The fublime majefty and royal magnificence of the 
{cripture poems are above the reach, and beyond the power of all 
ynortal wit. Take the beft and livelieft poems of antiquity, and read 
them as we do the fcriptures, in a profe tranflation, and they are flat 
and poor. Horace, and Virgil, and Homer, lole their fpirits and 
their ftrength in the transfulion, to that degree, that we have hardly 
patience to read them. But the facred writings, even in our tran: 
lation, preferve their majelty and their glory, and veryefar jurpats the 
brighte(t and nobleft compofitions of Greece and Rome. And this is 
not owing to the richnefs and folemnity of the eaftern eloquence (for 
it holds in no other initance) but to the divine direction and affiltance 
of the holy writers. For, let me only make this remark, that the 
moft literal tranflation of the fcriptures, in the moft natural fignifica- 
tion of the words, is generally the be(t; and the fame punctuality, 
which debafes other writings, preferves the {pirit and majefty of 
the facred text: it can fufler no improvement from human wit ; and 
we may obferve, that thofe who have prefumed to heighten the ex- 
preflions by a poetical tranflation or paraphrafe, have funk in the 
attempt; and all the decorations of their verfe, whether Greek or 
Latin, have not been able to reach the dignity, the majefty, and fo- 
Jemnity of our profe ; fo that the profe of {eripture cannot be impro- 
ved by verfe, and even the divine poetry is molt like itfelf in prote. 
One obfervation more I would leave with you: Milton himfelf, as 
great a genius as he was, owes his fuperiority over Homer and Virgil, 
in majefty of thought and fplendour of expreffion, to the feriptures: 
they are the fountain from which he derived his light; the facred 
treafure that enriched his fancy, and furnifhed him with all the truth 
and wonders of God and his creation, of angels and men, which no 
mortal brain was able either to difcover or conceive: and in him, of 
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all human writers, you will meet all his fentiments and words raifed 
aud fuited to the greatnels and dignity of the fubjedt, 

I have detained you the longer on this maje “tty of ftyle, being per- 
haps mytelf carried away with. the greatnefs ai nd o alure of the con- 
temp!: tion. What I have dwelt fo much on with ref {pect to divine 
fubjects, is more ealily to be obferved with reference to human: for 
in all things below divinity , we are rather able to exceed than fall 
fhort ; and i in adorning all other fubjects, our words and fentiments 
may rife ina jult proportion tothem: nothing is above the reach of 
man, but heaven ; and the fame wit can raife a human fubject, that 
only debafes a divine. 

After all thefe excellencies of ftyle, in purity, in plainnefs and per- 


fpicuity, in ornament and majelly, are conlidered, a finifhed piece of 


what kind foever mutt thine in the order and proportion of the whole; 


for light rifes out ef order, and beauty from proportion. In archi- 
tecture and painting, thefe fill and relieve the eye. A juft difpofi- 
tion gives us a clear view of the whole at once ; and the due fymiune- 
try and proportion of every part in itfelf, and of all together, leave 
no vacancy in our thoughts or eyes : nothing is wanting, every thing 
is complete, and we are { itisfied in beholdi ing. 


But when I fpeak of order and proportion, | do not intend any ftiff 


and formal method, but only a proper diltribution of the parts in gen. 
eral, where they follow in a natural courfe, and are not confounded 
with one another, Laying down a icheme, and marking out the die 
vifions and fub-divifions of a difcourfe, are only neceflary in fyltems, 
and fome pieces of controverfy and ar gumentation: you tee, ‘howe. 
ver, that | have ventured to write wi ithout any declared order ; and 
this is allowable, where the method opens as you read, and the order 
difcovers itfif in the progres of the tubject : but certainly, of all 
pieces that were ever written in a profetied and ftared method, _ 
diltinguifhed by the number and fucceflion of their parts, our Englil 
fermons are the complete(t in order and proportion ; the method is fo 
ealy and natural, the omen bear fo jult a proportion to one another, 
that among many others, this may pafs tor a peculiar commendation 
of them: tor thole divitions and particulars which obfcure and per- 
plex other writings S, give ack arer light to ours. All that 1 would 
infinuate, therefore, is only this, that it is not neceflary to lay the 
method we ufe before the cater , only to write, and then he will read, 
in order. 

But it requires a full command of the fubject, a diftin& view, to 
keep it always in fight, or elfe, without fome methed firft defigned, 
we thould be in danger of lofing i it, and wandering after it, till we 
have loft ourfelves, and bewildered the reader. 

A pretcribed method is neceflary for weaker heads, but the beauty 
of order is its freedom and unconitraint: it mult be difperfed and 
fhine in all the parts through the whole performance ; but there is 
no neceflity of writing in trammels, when we can move more at eafe 


without them: neither is the ym rrion of writing to be meafured 
out like the proportions of a horfe, where every part mult be drawn 
in the minuteft refpect to the fize and bigne(s of the reft; bat itis to 
be taken by the mind, and formed upon a general view aad confider- 
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ation ofthe whole. The ftatuary that carves Hercules in ftone, or 
cafts bim in brals, may be obliged to take his dimenfions from his foot; 
but the poet that deferibes him is not bound upto the geometer’s 
rule: nor is an author under avy obligation to write by the feale, 

Thefe hints will ferve to give you fome notion of ofder and pro- 
portion ; aud I mut not dwell too long upon them, left 1 tranfgr efs 
the rules | am laying down. 

A perfect maftery and elegance of ftyle is to be learned from the 
common rules, but mutt be improved by reading the orators and po- 
ets, and the celebrated matters in ev ery kind; this will give you a 
right tafte, and a true relith ; and when you can diftinguifh the beau- 
ties of every finifhed picce, you will write yourfelf with equal com. 
mendation. 

1 do not aflert that every good writer muff have a genius for poe- 
try ; 1 know Tully is an undeniable exception: but [ will venture to 
aflirm, that a foul that is not moved with poetry, and has no tafte 
that way, is too dull and lumpifh ever to write with any profpedct of 
being read. It is a fatal miltake, and fimple fuperftition, to dilcou- 
rage youth from poetry, and endeavour to prejudic e them againtt it; 
it they are of a poetical genius, there is no re(training them: Ovi 
you know, was deat to his father’s frequent admonitions. but ab, ' 
are not quite {mitten and bewitched with love of verfe, they fhouk 
be trained to if, to make them matters of ev ery k kind of poetry, that 
hy learning to imitate the originals, they may arrive at a right con- 
ception, and a true talte of their authors : and being able to write in 
verfe upon occalion, I can aflure you is no difadvantage to profe ; for 
without relifhing the one, a man muft never pretend to any tafte of 
the other. 

Faite isa metaphor, borrowed from the palate, by which we ap- 
prove or diflike what we eat and drink, from the agreeablenefs or 
difagreeablenets of the relifh in our mouth. Nature directs us in the 
common ule, and every body can tell {weet from bitter, what is tharp 
or four, or vapid, ormaufeous ; but it requires fenles more refined and 
exercifed, to difcover every talte that is molt perfect in its kind ; eve- 
ry palate is not a judge of that, and yet drinking is more ufed than 

eading. Allthatl pretend to know of the matter, is, that wine 
fhould be, like a ityle, clear, deep, bright, and trong, fincere and pure, 
found and dry (as our adv ertifements do well exprefs it) which laft is 
a commendable term, that cortains the juice of the richett {pirits, and 
only keeps out all cold and dampnefs. 

it is common to commend a man foran ear to matic, anda tafte of 
painting ; which are nothing but a jult difcernment of what is excel- 
Jent and molt perfect in them. The firfidependsentirely on the ear ; 
a man can never expect to be a mafter, that has not an ear tuned and 
fer to mufic ; and you can no more fing an ode without an ear, than 
without a genius you can write one. p ainting, we fhould think, re- 
quires fome underftanding i in the art, and exact knowledge of the “— 
mafters’ mauner, to be a judgeof it; but this faculty, like the rett, i 
founded in natufe: knowledge in the art, and frequent convertatlii 
with the beft originals, will certainly perfect a man’s judgment ; but 
if there is not a natural fagacity and aptnefs, experience will te of no 
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great fervice. A good tafte isan argument of a great foul, as wellas 
a lively wit. It is the infirmity of 
y appearance, and dazzled by every thing that fparkles: but to pafs 
by what the generality of the world admires, and to be detained with 
nothing gy but what is moit perfect and excellent in its kind, {peaks a 
faperior genius, and a true difcernment; a new picture by fome 


poor f{pirits to be taken with eve- 


meaner hand, where the colours are treth and lively, will engage the 
eye, but the pleafure goes off with looking, and what we ran to at 
firlt with eagernefs, we prefently leave with indifference: but the 
old pieces of Raphael, Michael Angeio, ‘Lintoret, and Titian 

. * . “a , 
though not fo Inviting as tirlt, open to the eye by degrees : and 
and the longer and oftener we look, we {till dife over new beauties 
find new pleafure. lamnot a manof fo much feverity in my tem- 
per as to allow you to be pleafed with nothing but what isin the laf 
perfection ; for then, pany {o many are the infirmities of writing 


beyond other a rts, you could never be 


pleated. There is a wide dif- 
ference in being nice to ji a ge of every degree of perfection, and rigid 
in refuling whatever is deficient in any point. This would on ly "be 
weaknefs of ftomach, not any comme! dation of a good palate; a true 

alte judges of defects as we ll as perfections, and the beft judges are 
always the perfons of the greats ( candour. They will find none but 
real faults, and whatever tl ey commend, the praile is juftly due. 

I have intimated alre idy, thata good taite is to be loried by read- 
ing the beft authors; and when you fh il be able to point out their 
beauties, to difcern the brightelt paflages, the {trength and elegance 
of their language, you will always write yourfelf, aud read others by 
that ftandard, and muft therefore n¢ ceflarily excel 

| fhall make no formal recapitulation of what I have delivered. 
Oat of all thete rules together, rife a juft {tyle, and a perfect compo- 
fition. All the latitude that can be admitted, is in the ornament of 
writing ; Wedo not require every author to fhinein gold and jewels: 
there is a moderation to be uled in the pomp and trappings ofa dif{- 
courfe: it is.not neceflary that every part fhould be embellifhed and 
adorned ; but the decoration fhould be ikilfully diftributed through 
the whole: too full and glaring a light is oifenfive, and confounds the 
‘yes: in heaven itfelf there are vacancies and fpaces between the 
tars; andthe day is not lefs beautiful for being interfperfed with 
clouds ; they only moderate the brightnels of the (un, aud, without 
diminithing from his {plendour, gild and adorn themfelves with his 

‘ays. Butto defcend from the fkies: It is in writing as in drefs ; the 
a ft habits are not always the completeft, ard a geatleman may 
make a better figure in a plain fuit than in an embroidered coat : the 
drefs depends upon the imagination, but mult be adjufted by the jidg- 
ment, contrary to the opinion of the ladies, who value nothing ‘hate 
good fancy in the choice of their clothes. ‘The. firlt excell nce is to 
write in purity, plainly, and clearly; there is no difpenfation from 
thefe : but afterwards vou have your choice of colours, and may en- 
liven, adorn, and paint your fubject as you pleafe ; 

In writing, the rules have a relation and dependence on one ano- 
ther. They are held in one focial bond, and joined, like the mo- 
ral virtwes, and liberal arts, ina fort of harinony and concord. He 
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that cannot write pure, plain Englith, moft never pretend to write a 
all; it is in vain tor him to dreis and adorn his difcourfe ; the finer 
he endeavours to make it, he makes it only the more ridiculous. And 
on the other fide, let a man write in the exaételt purity and propriety 
of lang: lage, it he has not life and tire, to give his work fome force 
and {pirit, it is nothing but a mere corp fe, and a lumpifh, unwieldy 
mats of matter. But every true genius, who is perfect matter of the 
language he w rites in, will let no fit ting ornaments and decorations 
be wanting. His fancy flows in the richeit vein, and gives his pieces 

fuch lively colours, and fo beautiful a complexion, that you would al. 
molt fay his own blood and {pirits were transfufed into the work. 


~$OO-O0-090000- 
BENEVOLENCE not to be DISCOURAGED. 


OTHING more benumbs the exertions of ardent youthful virtue, 
than the cruel fneer which worldly prudence beltows on active 

goodnels ; and the coo} derifion it expreflesat the defeat of a benevo- 
lent fcheme, of which malice, rather then penetration, had forefeen 
the failure. Alas; there is little need of any fuch difcouragements. 
The world is a climate which too naturally chills a glowing generofi- 
ty, and contracts an expanded heart. 7 he zeal of the moft fanguine 
is but too apt to cool, and the activity of the moit diligent, to Asckes 
of itfelf: and the difappointments which benevolence encounters in 
the failure of her beft-concerted projects, and the frequent depravity 
of the moft chofen objects ot her bounty, would foon dry up the am- 
pleft ftreams of charity, were they not fed by the living fountain of 
religious principle. . 

| cannot dilmifs this part of my fubje& without animadverting on 
the too prompt alacrity, even of worthy people, to difleminate, in 
public and general converfation, inftances of their unfuccefsful at- 
tempts todo good, I never hear a charity {tory begun to be related 
in nixed company, that !do not tremble for the cataftrophe, left it 
fhould exhibit fome fhortifying difappointment, which may deter the 
inexperienced from running any generous hazards, and excite harth 
fufpicions, at an age, when it is leis difhonourable to meet with a few 
cafual hurts, and trantient injuries, than to go cafed in the cumber- 
fome and impenetrable armour of ditruft. The liberal fhould be par: 
ticularly cautious how they furnifh the avaricious with credible pre- 
tences for faving their money, as all the inftances of the mortification 
of the humane are added to the armoury of the covetous man’s argu- 
ments, and produced, as defenlive weapons, upon every freth attack 
on his heart or his purfe. 

He who is once convinced that he is to affift his fellow-creatures, 
becaufe it is the will of God, and one of the conditions of obtaining 
his favour, will foen get above all uneatinefs when the confequence 
does not anfwer his expectation. He will foon become only anxious 
to do his duty, humbly committing events to bigher hands, Difap- 
pointments will then only ferve to refine his motives, and purify his 
virtue. His charity will then become a facrifice hefs auw erthy ot che 
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altar on which it is offered. His affections will be more fpiritualiz- 
ed, aad his devotions more intenfe. Nothing thort of fach a coura- 
yeous piety can preferve a heart hackneyed in the world from relax- 
ed diligence, or criminal defpair. 


POOP SOO OOOO 
OnseRVATIONS made in a Journey through Spain. 


> [ALL devote the firft part of this letter to the defign of enter- 
taining you with a concile account of the principal diverfions at 
Madrid. One of them is as reniarkably fingular, as another is com- 
mon to all the nations of Europe. The peculiar amufement | mean is 
their bull-feaft ; the univerfal one, card-y laying or gaming. I have 
lately affilted at both, and fhallin the firtt place give you the parti- 

Jars of the bull-feafts, which are regular combats, or duels, if you 
slant, between men aad bulls. The ceremonial of opening a bull- 
fealt at Madrid is much more folemn and important than that of de- 
claring war againtt france or England, 

A valt theatre is prepared upon the Place Major, or grand {quare, 
for the accommodation of all perfons a ink of both fexes. T! 


e roy- 
al family are always prefent, 7h e king | queen arriving moft pom- 
poufly attended in grand proceiflion, ae li the grandees have feats 
near the throne, according to their anaiits ' y and ftate offices. The 
firft animal, whofe death is to commence the diverfion, cannot pe: ifh 
ut by aroyal decree; the king figns an act to laughter him. The 
butchers for the day are all knights, or gentlemen of illuftrious fami- 
lies. Some are on foot, and others on horfe yack, and they pafs for 


men of a pprovg. d valour, when they have plunged their {pears into the 
bodies of a number of thefe animals, though there is not the leaft pe- 
ril in thefe rencounters, nor the finallelt degree of perfonal courage. 
Chey rehearfe their bloody performances for a long time before they 
execute theim in public, and they will not enter the litts till they are 
fare of acquiring Spanith glory, which confifts in the applaufes of the 


ladies. On the defeat of each animal, the loudeft acclamations are 


heard from all thie {pectators, fo thata ftranger mult naturally con- 
ide, that the death of each bull augments the renown and ftrength 
* this ancient kingdom. Nothin ry more need be faid on this favage 
entertainment, which has filled fo m iny pages to little purpofe in 
many books of travels, for it is the fame dull fcene it ever was, with. 
out variation, and wiil fo continue till itis aboliihed; and of this 
there is a faint rumour, fince the acceflion of the prefent king, who is 
more of the Frenchman than the Spaniard 


After the bull-feaft, | was invited to pals the evening at the hotel 


ota lady, who had a public card aflembly. This recreation, inno- 
cent and trifling when firlt invented, is become a regular profethon 
in France and Spain. This vile method of fubfilting on the folly of 
mankind, is confined in Spain to the nobility none but women of 
q \auity are permitted to hold banks, and there are many whole Pha- 


roan banks bring them ia a clear income of one thouland guincas per 
y , : 
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annum. The lady to whom | was intreduced is an old countefs, who 
has lived near thirty years en the profits of the card tables in her 
houfe. They are frequented every day, and though both natives and 
foreigners are duped of large {ums by ‘her and her cabinet junto, yet 
it is the yreate it houte of refort in i] Madrid: the ges to court, vi- 
fits people of the nrittathion, and is received with as much refped 
and veneration, as if the exerciled the molt facred functions of a dj. 
vine proteifion. Almoit all the wicows of great men keep gaming- 
houfes, and live {plendidly on the vices of mankind. (lf you are not 
difpofed to be either a fharper or a dupe, you cannot be admitted a 
fecond time to thefe aflemblies. I was no fooner prefented to the Ja. 
dy before- mentions d, than the offered me cards ; and on my excufing 
myfeli, becaufe i really could not play, has ing never been able to re. 
concile n nylelf to the neediefs ftudy of learn ing any one game on the 
cards, the made a w ry face, turne d from me, and (aid to another lady 
in my hearing, fhe wondered any foreigner fhould have the i pu- 
deuce to come to her houfe, for no other purpofe but to make an apo. 
logy for not playing. My; - nith conductor, unfortunately for him, 
had not the tame apology ; he played and loft his money, two circum. 
{tances which conttanthy Salone one another in thele houfes. 

While my friend was thus playing the fool, I attentively watched 


the coustenance avd motions of the ‘lady of the houfe. Her an xiety, 
addrefs, and affiduity, was equal to that of fome fkilful female fhop- 
keeper, who has a certain attraction to engage all to buy, and a dili- 
gence to take care that none thall efcape the net. I found out all her 
privy counfellors, by the arrangement of her parties at the different 
tables ; and wherever {he fhewed an extraordinary eayernels to fix 
one particular perfon with a ftranger, the game was always decided 
the fame way, and her good friend was fure to win the money. a 
fhort, it is hardly poflible to fee good company at Madrid, without 
you refolveto leave a purfe of gold at the card aflemblies of their po- 
bility. I have therefore taken the pains to write to you expref: on 
this fubject, that when you arrive here on your prepefed tour of Fu- 


rope, you may be apprifed of the cultom, which, if lam rightly 
formed, begins to take place at London, 

It has always been my caftom, when I faw any fathionable vice pre- 
dominant with people of high rank in any country, to endeavour to 
counterbalance it by fome tavourite virtue equally in vogue. Thus 
in England you may balance fcandal or defamation, a reigning vice, 


by charity, which is in ro country fo much in fathion agit is aniong 


the Britiih people of quality, who are all patrons of fome charitable 
in(ticution or other, for the relief of the indigent, the fick, the lame, 
and the infane ; but at Madrid the moft fafhionable article, next to 
gaming g,isre ligion ; itis however very far from counterpoifing the 


evil of card-playing, for I cannot find that the morals of ghefe people 
are in the leat affected by it. 


You may think it a par adox, but I aflure you the devotions of thefe 
people borders upon irreligion, for they believe in every thing but 
God. Arevolution muft take place in heaven to rectify reJigion io 
Spain. There are too many faints in the Spanifh paradife. The 


prayers they addrefs to the celeltial throne are intercepted half way 
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by a cloud of fuppo d delegates of the Supreme being No teruts 


cali be fuificient iy ridiculous to expreis the conte pir ke id eas of ithe 


i 
Spaniards ib Luciv devotions The Eloly Virgin, as the is {tiled here, 
is the principal object of divine w rihip, becauic the gave birth to 
Chrilt ; and at it were not forthe mother, the jon would not be held 


in avy degree of veneration, 


Religion, which thould enlighten the underttandi ind render 


men Lappy, ierves here only to obfcure their yenius, ana dittract their 
imaginations, Superitition, the daughter of deipotifm and ignorance, 
keeps their fentes «ee Before the common people will jabour 
for their own fubfiften ¢, OF the good of the community, they mutt 
oblerve vibe ieltival of their faints. Above one hundred ond itty days 
are employed in invoking ah aid of their idols, for fucceis to their 
induitry the remainder of the year : during all thefe holidays the ftate 
languithes, and the government is inactivé. What fhall we lay of a 
people, over whom talie devotion has fuch an influence, that it im- 
poverifes the commonwealth, and cuts the nerves of political pow- 
er! 

I have faid there are other caufes of their decline befides fupertti- 
tion, and | thall now recite them. 
Chere are no Jaws in Spain to prevent idlenelfs. The employment 
of its citizens does not enter into the plan of government. individu- 
als may be lol{t, dead to the communiry, fortv years before they are 
buried, becaufe a mani ray be a fubject of »pain, without exer ifing 
any profeilion or trade whatever. Inaction is not reckoned a vice in 
this country; onthe contrary, itis a virtue, or at leatt a title to ho- 
en a man can prove fix hun- 
dred years of idlenefs in his family, defcending from father to fon, he 
a ‘quires nobilyty, with all the privileges annexed to it. poor man 
of quality, who fhould take it in his head to leave the path of his an- 
ceitors, and employ himfelt infome work of induitry or ingen uity, 
y degraded in the eyes of bis countrymen: it 


nours and bigh offices in the ttate. W1 


suld be immediaté , 
wo ould be {tiled a de sidieecy ; and though he fhould acquire an im- 
i ® ’ . : | : ! 7 , . > . } 

mente fortune by his induftry, neither bimfelf nor his children could 

recover the rank of his foretathe: and this is the true reafon why 

the Spanith nobility will preter begging or ftarving to trade or 
counmmerce. 

The king of Spain has three handred thoufand fubjects fhut up in 

cloitters ; fifty thoofand who have nothing to do but to ground their 


firelocks, then thoulder them, and finally to repofe themlelves and 
their arms, dailv, after an hour's parad: and twenty thoufand idle 
nebility and gentry, who retain forty thouiaud domettics to fupport 
their lazinefs. 

As foon as a citizen of Madrid he aS ga. 


hundred ounces of filver (under thi irty pounds iterlitg,) by his induf- 


try, he quits his vocation to be a ge ntleman, and to have the privi- 
vilege of being idle from morning to night 

A people, my dear friend, who are indu(trious, becaufe it is one 
principle of the gereram: nt they live under to promote and reward 


it, mult be a great and jlourithing nation, wiile fach as Spain gradu- 
the contralt between Hol- 
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Jand (which country | propofe very foon to vifir, and on which yog 
fhall have my free thougits) and Spain, is a full proof of what | have 
allerted. 

| thall now recapitulate, ina few words, all the grievances of thig 
government, which is the moil feeble and languifhing of any in Eu. 
rope. 

An iniquitous tribunal, wifnamed the holy oflice, or inquifition, un. 
der the veil of religion, deftroys the civil virtues of focial life, and 
fills the flate with cowardly, \uperilitious fouls. An innumerable hof 
of lazy bigots, living in a {tate of celibacy, continually diminifhes po. 
pulation. Fictitious riche > pre vent real opulence, A vail acceflary 
dominion, feparated by immenfe oceans, abloros the principal. Agri. 
culture abandoned, trattic deftroyed, idleneis eflablifhed, manutac. 
tures difvouraged, and gaming purfued eaperly, mutt in time produce 
a difolution of the Spanith government. 

To you, however, | will communicate the means of rendering this 
monarchy flourithing and powerful ; my maxims may ferve you for 
political reflections on this country, bot you need not apprehend they 
will be put in practice here, tor there are too many people interefted 
in the prefent fy{tem of adminiltration. 

1. Abylilh the inquifition. 

Diminifh the priefts, friars, and nuns, two thirds at leaf. 

Shut up the gold and filver mines, 

Defert America. 

Culuivate the lands in Old Spain. 

Encourege indultry, 

Revive the polite and liberal arts. 

Augment manufactures. 

Ennoble commerce, ia imitation of the Chinefe, by making mer- 
chants grundees of Spain, 

FOO DOOD OOO 
Enquiry into the CHARACTER of CoLuMBus. 
HE character of Columbus ftands very high in the eftimation of 
mankind ; he is venerated not only as a wan poflefling fuperior 

fortitude, and fuch a fteady perieverance as no impediments, dangets, 
or futfe: ings could fhake, but as equally diftinguithed for piety and 
virtue. His fecond fen Ferdinand, who wrote the life of his father, 
apologizes tor his feverity toward the natives, on account of the dil- 
trefled {tate into which the colony was brought: he change of cli- 
mate, and the indifpenfable labours which were required of men un- 
accuitomed to amy exertions, had (wept away yrreat numbers of the new 
fettlers, and iedisebines were declining daily ; whilft fuch was the 
irrecadjigheabie enmity of the natives, that the moit kind and cireum- 
{pect Sedict on the part of the Spaniards would’ not have been eflec- 
toal to regain their good will. his apology feems to have been 
generally admitted ; for all modern writers have bettowed upon the 
difcoverer of the new world the warmeft commendation, unmised 
with cenfure. Itis at unpleafanet talk to derogate from exalied me 
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rit, and to impute a deliberate plan of crucity and extirpation to a 
ma i revered tor moral worth ; but althons la pert affectation of no- 
vel opinions can oaly originate in weak nunds, andcan only be coun- 
tenanced a} fuch, yet a tree and unreferved icrutiny into facts can 


alone f parate truth from error, and apportion the jut and intriniic 
degree of merit clonging to any character —tIhat Columbus | ad 


formed a detign of wa 
ducing them to flavery, betore he entered upon his fecend voyage, 


ing offentive war agamitthe Indians, and re- 


and, confe: tently, before he was appriz d of the deltruction of the 
people whom he had left upon the ifland of Hifpaniola, may be inferr- 
ed from his providing himfelf with fuch a number ou fierce and pow- 
erfuldogs. Having found the i ite ibitants peaceable and well diipo- 
fed, he had no reafon to apprehend that they we sald commence un- 
‘ s*#eer . . , . . . i 1 o. ° j 
provoked ho{tilities : DPhe cavalry which he took over, wiilit it tend- 


1e deepeit awe and veneration, was 


ed to imprel({s thote people wit 
i i i ; 


fully futhcient for the fecurity of the new colony, if the triendthip of 


the natives had been fincercly meant to be cultivated by a kind and 
equitable deportm nt; but to treat them as atree peopic was incon- 
filtent with the views which led to planting a ebhas ; for, as the 


grand Incentive to undertake tlre ie d itant VOY ages was tre ho; 5 ot 
acquiring wold, fo, as Columbus had feen fome worn as ornaments by 
s 


the natives, and had been informed that the mountainous parts otf the 


country yielded tbat t precious metal, he had excited expectations in 
his employers, and in the nation at large, which voth his interett ard 

. ° ‘7 a ’ , , 
amotion compelled Him ays far as pol ie to realize. ine o} antards 


coull not obtain go'd without the affiftance of the natives ; andthote 


were fo conititutionally indoleat, that no allurements of pretents or 
pratifications could excite them to la r.— To refeue limtelt, there- 
fore, from diWerace, and fecure faoture tupporr, he feeins acilcerately 
> ss 
] , } | 4} ‘ - 
to have devoted a harmiefs race of men to flaughter or tlavery. Such 
as furvivwed the mafficre'of that dreadful Gay, and preierved tucir 
freedom, fled into the mountainous and inacceffible parts of the iland, 


which not ieldi 17 Gem fuflicient means of fubliitence, they were 
coinpelled obtaing . food from thetr cruel purluers, by 
procuring gold d weree: tofupport lite ; atribute being mmpoled 


— 


i 
aaik Chekdoy giihl was molt vr) roroufly ex ted. Thete wretched re- 
mains of a free people, thus driven from fruitfulnefs and ameniry, 
compelled to labour for the fupport of lite, a prey to deipondency, 
which the recollection of their former | ppinets fharpened, a id which 
their hopelefs firuation rendered infupportable, died in great nam- 
bers, the innocent, but unrevenged victims of huropeanavarice. Sach 


are the facts which have ever been admirted ; yet, itrange con- 
tradictioa! Columbus is celebrated for his humanity and goodnefs ; 
But oe he not rather be confidered as a molt cgf#umimate dillem- 


¢ 


- 


bier, projefling moderation whillt he meditated fubveriuon { and, like 
mo.t of the heroes and conquerors whom hitory records, renoanc ing 


every priaciple of yultice aod humanity, » they itopped the career 

of his ambitio 1? Ferdinand Columbus ‘fon and biographer, has 

wich gre. taddrefs cove i the fhame siather, winikt the admur- 

Ine wy ran henlientoctiage fpofed to centure a man, the fpicndor of 
Whofe actions fo powerfully fafzinates and dazzles. 
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The Lire of CervAnrTes*® 


WV ICHAEL de Cervantes Saavedra, whofe writings have given ce. 
i lebrity to Spain, amufed all Lurope, and improy ed the age in 
which he lived —himfelf dragged on atfiferable exiltence,—and died 
fcarcely regreited. 

It is but very lately that the place of his birth has been afcertained, 
Madrid, Seville, Luchen, and Alcala, have feveraily laid claim to him, 
Cervantes, (as well as Homer, Camoens, and _ er illu(trious men) 
has, fince his death, been held j in the highett eltimation, though he 
live ! almoit in want of common neceffaries. 

The Spanith academy, under the patronage of the king, has at 
length shoal ght proper to pay—to the memory of Cervantes——thofe 
honc burs which were fo jultly his due. An edition of ‘ Don Quixote, 
of unparalleled typographical {plendour, has been newly publithed. 
The editors, having t their national honour at heart, feem, by the ex- 
traordinary care and expence beitowed upon the work, defirous to 
atone tor the (tupid, and almoft crimina! neglect of the author. 

Materials for Cervantes’s life have been very feduloufly coilected, 
and wrought up by a diltinguifhed member of the academy : irom 
which it appears he was of a ‘gentleman’ stamily ; bet ing fon of Rodes 
rick de Cervantes and Leonora de Cortinas. Fe was born at Alcala 
de Henires, a town in New-Cafile, the 9th day of October, 1547, in 
the reign ot Charles V. 

From his earlieft infancy he was fond of books. He ftudied at Ma- 
drid under a very eminent prefeilor ; and foon diftinguithed binelf 
from the reft of his {chool-fellows by his fuperior genius. 

A proficiency in the Latin language, and an infight inso theology, 
made up the learning of thofe days. His parents in ntended him either 
for phylic or the church; thole two being the only lucrative grofef- 
fions then followed in Spain: But, Ccrvamges had this in common 
with many ce lebrated poets—he made verfes ite of his parents. 

An Elegy on the death of queen !fabella s,— fev@ral fonnets 

—aid a poem entitled fi/ena, were his fir ftions. ‘The indif- 
ferent reception thete met with, feemed to our young author fuch ila- 
grant injuftice, that he thereupon took the refolution of quitting his 
Native country, and wentto fettleat Rome. ‘There penury con- 
{trained him to enter into the fervice of Cardinal Aquaviva, in the 
humble capacity of valet de chambre. 

Vifguited very foon with an employ fo little fuited to the ardor of 
his ditpofirion, he quitted it to inlift for a foldier: and diftinguifhed 
himfelt for his bravery at the famed battle of Lepanto, won by Lon 
Juan of sultria. @1t was there he received a muiket fhot in his left 
hand, which deprived him for ever of the nfe of ir. The only recom- 
pence he got for his maimed limb, and the difplay of extraordimary 
perional Valour, was that of being fent, along with his wounded com- 
nions, to the hefpital at Mefiina. 


* Prefixed toa late iplendid edition of Don Quixote, publifhed by the Spanifh Ac- 
demiy. 
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Little as he had reaped by his firft campaign, the trade of a foldier, 
with all its ills, feemed to Cervantes preferable tothat of a neglected 
poet. As foon as he was cured of his wounds, be enlilted anew, and 
ferved three years in the garrifon at Naples. 

As he was returning, after that, to hisown country, aboard a vef- 
fel belonging to his foveng bilip Il, he was captured by M 
the mot formidable piraté@ gf thofe times, and was carried to Algiers, 

Chough fortune feeméed £8 periecute Cervantes with her utmott ma- 
lice, fhe could not break his enterpriling {pirit. Become a flave,—« 
and that to a cruel maiter;—almott certain of being put to the eprtage, 
—and not improbably—to death,—if he made any attempt ¥, gain 
his liberty ;—he had the hardinefs to concert, with fourteen other 
captive Spaniards, upon the means of efcape. 

Che plan agreed upon was this. One of them was to be redeemed 
at their general expence ; was to go itraight to Spain, and procure a 
vellel, to return in as foon as poflible to Miers ; and carry olf, under 
favour of night, his captive countrymen. 

lo put fuch a fcheme in execution was noveryeafy matter. Inthe 
firft place, they had to fcrape together a fum of money {uflicient to 
ranfom the adventurer ; and then they had to ettect their eic ipe from 
their refpective mafters ; and to find out aconvenient place for a ren- 
dezvous, where they could remain concealed until the day of their li- 
berated fellow’s return: nor was it to befuppofed but he would have 
many difficulties to encounter on his part. 

la fhort, the obftacles were fo many and great, that it was next to 
an impoffibility to effect their purpofe. But,—what will not the Jove 
of liberty incite us to? 

One of the Spaniards happening to ferve in the eapacity of a gar- 
dener, was of moft eflential ufe ; for, having to cultivate a very ex- 
tenfive piece of ground which lay along the fea-fhore, he undertook 
to diggin apart of it little frequented, a cavern large enough to 
contain themall. As he could only work at it by ftealth, it took 
him up no lefs than two years to complete it. 

In the megan time, what with the money colle&ted by alms, and 
what they earned by dint gf labour, they had amafled a tum futlicient 
to ranfom one Viano, a Majorcan; whom they pitched upon for the 
arduous undertaking, as well on account of his intimate knowledge 
of the coalt of barbary, as for the implicit confidence which they all 
repofed in him. 

Although the redemption-money was ready, and the cavern com- 
pleted, fix other months elapfed before all the captives found means 
to effect their efcape. At length, however, they were aflembled: 
Viona was ranfomed, and parted ; firlt folemnly pledging himfelf to 
ufe all poflible difpatch in procuring a vellel, and to geturn and liber- 
ate his countrymen. 

As Cervantes had all slong been the foul of the undertaking, his ar- 
dor is no wife abated now. He took vpon himfelf the preaveit trou- 
ble, and ran the greateft rikk. Every night, as foon as it was dark, 
he ventured out to purchafe provifious ; taking care always to be 


back before break of day. - 


ami, 
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‘he gardener was the only one of the confederated flaves that had 
not eloped ; and for the very obvious reafon, that he could beft ferve 
thesxommon intereft by remaining as he was. ‘ihe appointment of 
any other to his place would, in all probability, have led toa difco- 
very ofthe cave. So long as he continued in place, he might be con- 
fidered as a centinel on duty ina \ AE froin whence to pive 
slarm to the little garrifon in cafe ofgapY enemy's approach; or, 
which was of equal import pees to appeal of the coming of aux- 
Wiaxyiroops. In-other words, from the nature of his employ and his 
fituatiew, he was beft enabled to regulate their mowéments; and at 
the fake time he could keep a contlant look out for the anxioully ex- 
pected Majoman. 

Viano kept his word. He hed no fooner arrived at Majorca, than 
he wa ited ow the viceroy; made him acquainted with his country- 
men’s fituation; and demagded (as it was a national concern) his 
afljitance. q he Viceroy { wwith furnifhed him with a floop; and 
am. joy fu! ly fet fai! for the coaft of. Barbary. 

He arrived at Algiers on the 28th day of Septem! er, 15773 exact- 
ly. one month fromthe day he quitted it. He had taken fuch very ac- 
curate note of the quarter where the garden was fituated, that he 
contrived, as had been concerted, to ftand in for itat the clofe of day. 
ihe gardener, who had fome time perceived the veilel making for 
land, Hattered himfelf that it might poflibly be Viano’s. He kepthis 
eyes fixed ftedfaltly upon it; his mind, the while, fefpended betwixt 
anxious hope and fearful di fappointment. But when the vetiel drew 
in fo near that he could defery the agreed-on fignal flying at the matt- 
head, how extravagant was his joy ' He haftened to his fellows to 
communicate the felicitous tidings. 

Delicious moment! What a tranfition from defpondency to joy! 

The care-worn wretches have already forgot their fufferings, ‘Whey 
congratulate, they embrace each other ; they fned even tears.of joy; 
wand in wild | seenalataaien ecllaiy hurry headlong out of their cavern. 

it iseven fo ;—the gardener has not deceived them :—lItis; it can 
be no other than Viano’s bark. - And, look! the very fignal. Near- 
er —-and yeta little nearer —and they defgry Viona himfelt ftanding 
atthe helm. With what emotion they beheld him: they uplitt their 
hands, and with one general v¢ ce, hail hia their ‘ deliverer.’ 

Now the veflel’s heel is ploughing up the shore, and the mariners 
are letting down a Jadder to facilitate their embarkation ;—when,— 
a! fad chance! a party of moors at the very inftant appear, and {ee- 
ing fo many chrittians a Wlembled about a bark, give the alarm, fhout- 

g. * Loarms ——to arms,’ Viona put to fea again; and his mifera- 
ble compatriots fled back with precipitation to their hiding place: 
there to bewail phe ir cruel difappoiotment. 

Cervantes <i 


> 


d every thing in hi s power to cheer his drooping com- 
papions. He ba de them hai pe Viona would retarn; for fo heeither 
really thought or affected to think.—But Viano was never more heard 
of. 

As their minds grew more and more def fpondent, their bodies kept 
pace in fafferance. Frou the d ampne (sof their fubterrarecous habita- 
tion, and for want of air and exercife, the major part of thom fell 
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dangeroufly ill. So long as Cervantes had ftrength fofficient left, 
ie miniltered to their wauts ; procured them proper aliment ; tends 
ed upon, and comforted them ; but at length falling fick himfelf, he 
was obliged to have recourfe to others. He inftrudted one of his 
companious, who was yet well, where he was to go, and how he was 
to conduct himfelf, in ordet toProcure provifions, 

As ifthe meafure of their,griefs was not yet full, thisman, on 
whom their fecurity and very exiltence depended, proved a traitor. 
He went ftraight to Azan the king, and made dilcovery of the whole 
—and having, the better tofecure his pardon, turned Mahometag, the 
infamous wretch unhefitatingly conducted a party of foldicrs to the 
{pot where his countrymen lay concealed. 

The wretched Spaniards were immediately feized and put in irons; 
and carried to the palace to receive fentence. When they came into 
the king’s prefence, he promifed them pardon, if they would difcover 
their ringleader.‘ That am 1, (exclaimed Cervantes ;)—fave m 
innocent companions, and lead me to death.’—The king, flruck wit 
his magaanimity, remitted him his crime, and delivered him to his 
mafter Mami, with ftrict injunctions not to infli& punifhment on fo 
brave a fellow. Thereft too were pardoned, except the poor garden- 
er, who was executed upon the {pot. 

Cervantes, hardly dealt with by fortune,——betrayed by a country- 
man, his friend too and companion,—one like himlelf, in mifery, and 
reduced again to the condition of a flave,—inftead of giving way to 
defpondency, did but fo much the more impatiently ftrive to regain 
his hberty, our feveral times he attempted it, but ftill without fuc- 
cefs. His laft fcheme was worthy of a daring mind: it was no lefs 
than to caufe a general revolt ef the flaves of whatfoever nation—te 
overpower th¢ barbarians, and make himfelf mat(ter of the city. 

The confpiracy was difcovered ; and Cervantes, though known to 
be the author of it, againefcaped punifhment. So true is it, that un- 
daunted courage forces refpect even from our enemies. 

It is probable Cervantes meant to {peak of himfelf, when, in the fto- 
ry of * The Slave,’ (one of the moft interefting epifodes in ‘ Don Quix- 
ote,’) he fays,—* The cruel Azan king of Algiers, never fhowed any 
mercy, except to one Saavedra, a Spanith foldier ; who often times, 
at hazard of his life, formed enterprifes of fo daring a nature, that 
the infidels are nor likely foon to forget them.’ 

Though Azan fpared Cervantes’s life, he did not choofe to truft fe 
formidable a captive in other hands than his own; and therefore 
purchafed him of his mafter Mami, and caufed him to be watched ®ery 
narrowly, 

Not long after he was in his pofleffion, the Ring was obliged tq go 
to Conftantinople, but was willing to be rid firft'ef a perfon whom he 
confidered in fo dangerous alight: he therefore. gave intimation to® 
Cer véligess*s relations of his captive flate , in order that they might, 
if they thought proper, redeem him. 

Cervantes’s mother, who was ftill living, a widow, and very poor, 
difpofed of what few valuables the had ; and haftened with the pro- 
duct, about three hundred ducats of filver, to the Trioity” fathers at 
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Madrid ; whofe particular bufinefs it was to! negotiate for the ranfom 
of Spanifh captives, This fum, theugh the widow's all, was not 
deemed adequate. ‘The’ king infitted upon five hundred golden 
crowns. Ihe holy fathers —tor fuch, in this inftance, they may be 
truly called,—compaffionating the widow's diftrets. mace ep, with 
their own money, the {ums requircdge and Cervantes was redeemed 
on the 19th of September, 1550, after a captivity of five years. 

Upon his return to his native land, Gervantes, out ot love witha 
military life, refolved to devote himte!f to letters. He fettled in lodg. 
ings with his mother; and neue d the pleafing hope, that by his, 
‘Yaboers he fhoutd be able to procure Ler acomfortable tubfiftence. 

He was then three and thirty years of age. His firft publication 
was ‘ Galatea:’ of which he gave ouly fix books ; but never finifhed 
it, although it met with a tolerable rece; tion 

This fame year Cervantes married Donna Catharina de Pelacios: a 
lady of 200d family, and@boubilefs of great perfonal merit,—for he 
had no fortune with her. ‘lo fupport his family, he took to writing 
for the fiage ; and he afiures us, with very good fuccefs. Neverthe. 
Jefs, he foon quitted lis theatrical concerns tor an employ obtained at 
Seville, where lie went to retide. It was there he wrote his * Novels’ 
in which he has fo we!! pourtrayed the manners and vices of that grest 
eity. 

Cervantes was + : is fiftieth year, when bufinefs called him to La 
Mancha. ‘The inhabitants of an inconfiderable village, called Arge- 
mazilla, upon fome fr ivolous pretext quarrelled with him, and drag. 
ged him to prifon ; where he was a confiderable time confined, It 


war in that very prifon he began his incomparable ‘ Doi v Quixote.’ 

He thownphr to revenge him felt for the ill treatment he met wii h, by 
laying the firft fcenes “of this hero’s e¢xtrav agancies in that neigh ben ir- 
hood ; though he forebore mentioning. the name of That pe articul: t 
village throughout the whole romance. 


He bevan “with publifhing only the ¢ Firft Part of Don Quixote ;' 


which not meeting with its deferved fuccefs, Cervantes, w ho knew 
thoroughly the difpofition of mankind, immediately wrote a little 
piece, which he entitled ‘ The Serpent.’ This pamphlet, which is no 
where to be met with now, (not even in Spain) teemed, on the face of 


it, tobe a criticilm on ‘ Von Quixote ;’ but was inefled a cutting f- 


tire upon the blocheads who detracted from the merit of that excel- 
lent work. Every body read the fatire; and * bon Quixote’ there- 
by gained a repitation which its own intrinfick merit ooght rather to 
haye procured ir. 


ercupon all the witlings | in Spain combined againtk the author, 


Tho’ living themfelves i ina (tate ef warfare and ironed one of ano- 


ther, they were ngt'fo occupied but they could obferve the hafty 
ftrides which our erary giant was making towards phe temple of 
Fame; and tliey were fenfible that, he having once gained a iflion, 
the doors would be thut againft them forever. For this rea ) they 


agreed for the ase! to lay afide their animofities ; and not only 


patched op ce amongtt “themlelves, but entered imo a league 
egaink thar vidable rival. Againft him they drew up all their 
“forces ; ww ich him pointed their envenomed fliafis, and direéied all 
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their artillery: but notin the w ay of honeft open enemies ; not by 
boldly tacing him in the field, but by harrafling him on his march. / 
They attac ked him, not as grammarians and plhilologifts, but as quib- 
blers, cavillers , not with irgunents, but infults: nor blufhed they 
even to add the groficit calumny to the moft malicious criticifin. In A 
fine, Cervantes’s growicg fame proved more fatal to him than the 
neglect he formerly experienced, 

Whether trom the tyranny of the kings of Spain, or her fub-tyr- 
ants the prietta (be it remembered that it is (till an abfolute monar- i 


chy, and the i: aquiliti yn fubifts in full force)——that nation has been 
jultly reproached with being very tar behind the reft of Europe in 


Jearning. At the time, in particular, in which Cervantes lived, men 
of real knowledye and found judgment were very rare. So few in- 
deed were they who had tafle enough to relith the humour, or difcern Mt 
the beauties of his writing, that, overawéll by the hoft of f{cribblers be 4 
in combination againit him, he durit not for many years put any 4 ej 
thing to prefs. His means of fupport thus cut off, he feil into ex- eas oon 
treme indigence, a i 
Happily for him, the Count de Lemos and the Cardinal of Toledo re 
were not infenlible of his worth, aud occafionally relieved him. heir a: ¥S 
patronage and bounty, which Cervantes’s grateful nature infinitely Pe | 
magni ied. were continued to him to his death; but were neither pro- Re 
per rcioned to their rank and abil ity, nor to his penury and merit. nf 
Cervantes eagerly embraced the firft occafion which prefented of i. 
tellitying his fenle of the Count’s favours, by dedicating to bin his 4 F 
* Novels ;' a work which made i its appearance about eiokt t years after “hi gS 
the * Firft Part of Don Quixote. he year following he publithed 2 


his ‘ Journey to Parnaflus.’ Neither of thefe productions turned to 
mach prodt. &nd the Ceunt’s pecuniary affiltance was fo very trifling, 


that to keep his family from ftarving, he was conitrained to publith ad 
‘ bight Plays’ which had been refufed at the theatre. > 
lt was Cervantes’s hard lot to fuffer great humiliation as well as s 


great mifery. An Arragovian, who called himfelf dre(/aneda, had the >t 
inpudence to publith, during our aathor’s life, ‘ A Continuation of 4 
Don Quixote.” A molt wretched performance it was faid to be ; oa 
: aan 2 oye 

wholly devoid of wit, {pirit, or talte : but itabounded in {currility and : 
perfoual abute of poor Cervantes, This circumitance alone, which : ; 
ought to have rendered Avellaneda and his work together odious, : 

' 


; : it; & 
brought them both into repute. oat 
Our author anfwered this unmerited abufe, as all abufe is bef an- Gi) 


wit! } pu bhi thing ‘ A Sec oud Part of Don QO: sixote, * more excelle nt, i! 
pofht ble, than the * Firtt 


ivery one was now convinced of Cervantes’s fuperiortalents ; and# oF 
yet,—(how — mankind are !)---the more reafon they had ta be ant 
fatishedewith our autiior’s worth, the lefs they feemed difpofed to aa 


ore by taking no manner of notice of it ; but contented himfelf \ 
‘ * 


wTT » ¢ in cs Y 
pals cenlure OW His execral le ris I, Spala is not the only @ountry in ** 
the world where malice is ler loate to hung flown real mer it, and de- x 
traction is taken into fas or ‘s long as Cervantes lived, Avella- ee 
neda was talked of : as foon as he was dead, Aveli@fieda was forgot- ft 
ten. £3 
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The ‘Second Part of Dox Quixote’ was the laft of our author’s wéi- 
tings publithed in his life-time. He was at work upon his ‘ Perfiles 
and Sigifmunda,’ when he was attacked by a dropty, of which he di. 
ed. As he was fenfible how fmall was his chance of cure, he grew 
very anxious to complete the work ; and by too con(tant application, 
eggravated his diforder, and thereby accelerated his death. 

As Cervantes, his whole life thro’, had borne up manfully againot 
the heavielt preflure of misfortunes, his fortitude did not at the laf 
forfake him. Four days only before he died, he ordered his romance, 
‘ Perfiles,’ to he brought him ; and in his then weak ftate, and with a 
feeble hand, traced out the Epiftle dedicatory to the Count de Lemos, 
This Dedication is too remarkabl- to ftand in need of apology for in. 
ferting it here. 


To Don Pedro Fernawnes pe Castro, Court of Lemos, te. Ge. 


** We have an old Spanifh Romance, the beginning of which is but 
t20 applicable to my prefent condition :— 


Death has faft hold of mez, get lL 
Would write to you before I die. 


This is exactly my cafe. Yelterday I received extreme unétion ; to 
day I am at the point of death ; and am forry that I cannot therefore 
propetly expreis to you my congratulations upon your fafe return to 
Spain. The pleafure that it gives me might one would think, be the 
means of faving my life ; but—-God's will be done 

** Your excellency will know at leaft thar my gratitude has lafted 
as long as has my life. . 

** Lregret that it is notin my power to finifh certsin of my works 
which were to be dedicated to your Lordhhip, viz. ‘ The Garden Ca- 
Jender j-—‘ The Great Bernard ;’——and the ‘ Laft Part of Galatea,’ 
for which | know you have a fort of partiality. But, to accompli 
all this, | hed need beg of the Almighty to work a miracle in my fa- 
vour ; whereas my molt earnelt prayer is,-—that He will keep your 
Excellency ia his {pecial care. 


MICHAEL DE CERVANTES.” 
Madrid, April to, 1616. 


Thetwenty-third of the fame month he died, aged fixty-eight years 
fix months and fome'days. 

He who could manifeit upon fo many trying occafions fuch {pirit and 
intrepidity——could compofe himfelf, when a captive, as Cervantes 
» did—could write fech a book as ‘ Don Quixote,” and in a prifen too 
——and could pen fuch a Dedication on his death. bed,-—was cegtainly 
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On FrpicramMMaTicK ComMmPposITIon. 


CALIGER obferves that an epigram in its original ftate was 
nothing more thaa an sn/cription, which the etemology of the 
word fufficiently proves. When the memory of an hero was immor- 
talized by a ftatue or trophy, it was vfual to prefix a fhort poem, as 
an illu(tration of the honour: Hence a fudden turn and quicknels of 
thought neceflarily arofe from the narrownefs of its extent, which 
Was not improperly named the {ting ; though the generality of Creek 
epigrams are not fo remarkable for the acutenefs of their clote, asa 
continued train of fublime thoug)r. 

This fpecies of compofition has long laboured under the contempt 
of moderd criticks, and Addifon, in his Allegory on True and Falfe 
Wit, reprefencs it flationed in the rear of the former, to prevent a 
delertion to the Jatter, as it was (trongly fulpected of difaffection. To 
diflent from an opinion eltablifhed by fuch fermidable authorities 
would almof feem pretumption ; yet though an epigram does not 
claim the moh eminent part of Parnaflus, it is difficult to fay why it 
fhould be degraded to the lowelt, unle(s the fondnefs, which juvenile 
writers betray for this line of poetry, may have drawn into difgrace : 
Yet a genius, when matured by age and experience, fhould not look 
back on its firfteffaysas trifling, without reflecting how few excel im 
thefe tries. The nicety attending its accomplithment evinces its 
ingenuity. Some fpecies of faife wit may be attained by intenfe ap- 
plication ; fuch as that of including a poem withia the exact fymme- 
try of any particular form— 


Whege thon may’ft wings difplay and altars raife, 
And torture one peor word a thoufand ways. Dr; den. 
But an epigram muft flow with all the lightnefs of poetick fancy—a 
laboured thought or ftyie deltroys its fire, and the vivacity of an au- 
thor is in nothing more confpicuous then in this lively production of 
unfettered genius. As it is not well adapted to the defecriptive or 
pathetic, fatire or panegyric feem beft fuited to its airy meafures, 
which the writer may vary as his fancy prompts him; though there 
are numerous examples of good epigrams on more ferious fubjegs, 
With refpect to its extent, the ftricteft attention fhould be paid to 
brevity, as far as is allowable, without ob{curity ; for as it onght to 
have only one thought in view, it fhould not be ftretched, at farthest, 
beyond the length of eight or ten lines. —On reading an epigram, the 
mind is led, from the nature of the compofition, to expect concilenefs, 
which if prolixity fuperfedes, itis too much fatigued by expectation 
to relith the tharpnefs of the clofe, which thould be polithed to the 
fneft point of wit, and not inferted in a feparate claufe, but drawn out 
imperceptibly from the preceding lines. . 

In an interefting novel, when the contents of a chapter are prefixed 
at the beginning, the plealing aratiticatioWMo! .uviolity is deftroyed ; 
fo if an introduction is required more copious chan the epigram, anti- 
ciation rebs us of its greatelt beauty, viz. an expected turn of wit ; 
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and it fees a paltry referee to tell the reader what a perufal would 
not difcover. The following, though an epigram according to the 
ftricteft rules, lies under this predicament. 


On a [pacious Bridge built by the D—ke of M—/b—gh over a@ contemptibse 


fiream at B—nbh—m, 


The lofty arch his high ambition thews, 
The ftream an emblem of his bounty flows. 


Though it may be juftly alledged in excufe for this example, that be- 
ing originally written on the bridge, it did not require the explana. 
tion, and loft its beauty only by being tranflated into a book. 

Puns have been long reprobated as mere avg@ canore, and it mutt 
be confeiled that they do not heighten their dignity much by the or- 
namental drefs of poetry : But fuch is the fluctuation of tafte in liter. 
ature, that Quintillian greatly commends a punning epigrain of Cice- 
ro, (Fundum Verro vocat, quod poffum mittere funda, &c.) which accord- 
ing to moderna judgment would difgrace a much inferior genius.-—Ad- 
dilon recommends the tranflation of a piece of wit into a difierent 
language, which, like an eflaying oven, would prove its purity, or 
bafenefs. This isan infallible method to deteé a pun, and ancient as 
well as modern epigrams muft fometimes feel its effeéts. Much can- 
not be advanced in the juftification of a pun, though it does not whol- 
ly deferve the molt abject contempt.—When a pun is introduced, the 
object of its aim is delight, and not defiance to the fevere rules of cri- 
ticifm ; and its defign, if well conducted, is confefledly crowned with 
fuccefs. 

The brevity, file, and lightnefs of an epigram recommends it to 
judgment as a proper field for the firft exercife of genius, and not fecl- 
ing, or not acquainted with the fevere beauties of criticifm, a pun by 
almoft the fame qualifications appears to them in full brilliancy of wit, 
and is often immoderately indulged. But though the epigram, whic! 
bears Mr. Addifon's teft of truth, is confiderably more deferving ot 
praife, yet a pun ought not to be totally configned over to contempt, 
lince it requires fome ingenuity to introduce it with eafe, and without 
{tretching its allufiéns too remotely : for as it requires delicate treat- 
ment, no {pecies of falfe wit is more abject than a far fetched pun; 
iike a dangerous medicine, which with {kilfal management may be 
ufed as a fafe and infallible remedy, but if its qualities are miftaken, 
is attended with the molt pernicious confequences. 
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Memoirs of Lixwacus. 


[By Mr. Coxe.] 


ARL. Von Linné, ofPas he is more known to foreigners, Lit- 
nzus, the eldeft fon of Nils Linneus, a Swedith divine, was bors 


on the 24th of May 1707, at Rafhult, in the province of Smoland. 
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His inclination for the ftudies in which he afterwards made fo -won- 
derfal a progrefs, commenced at a very early period of his life, and 
took its rife from the following circumftance :—His father ufed to 
amufe himfelf in the garden of his parfonage with the cultivation of 
plants and flowers. Linnzus, while an iofant, was foon led to take 
a fhare in this entertainment ; and, before he was fearcely able to 
walk, exprefled extreme fatisfaction when he was permitted to ae- 
company his father into the garden. As his ftrength increafed, he 
celighted in digging and plasting ; and afterwards obtained, for his 
own ufe, a fmall portion of ground, which was called Charles's gar- 
den. He foon learnt to diftinguifh the different flowers; and, be- 
fore he attained tlre tenth year of his age, made fmall excurfions in 
tie neighbourhood of Rafhult, and brought many indigenous plants 
jaro his little garden. 

Being fent, in 1717, to {chool at Wexio, under the tuition of La- 
narius, by whom he was indulged with the permiffion of continuing 
his excurfions, he pafled his whole time in collecting plants, talking 
of them, and making himfelf acquainted with their names and guali- 

ies. He was fo abforbed in this favourite purfuit, as totally to difre- 
gard his other ftudies ; and made fuch an inconfiderable progrefs, 
that, upon his removal, in 1724, to the Gymnafium in the fame town, 
his new mafter repeatedly complained of bis idlenefs. 

Urged by thefe remonitrances, his father conceived his fon to have 
no talte for literature, and propofed to bind him apprentice to a fhoe- 
maker. This deftination would have taken place, ifa neighbouring 
phyfician, whofe name was Rothman, {truck with the bey’s great pe- 
nius, had not predicted, that he would, in time, become deeply fkil- 
led in a fcience, to which he feemed naturally inclined. 

This fagacious obferver, having prevailed upon the father of Lin- 
nzus to continue his fon’s education, took the boy into his houfe, fup- 
plied him with botanical books, and inftructed him in tbe firft rudi- 
ments of phy fic, in which he foon madea confiderable progrefs. When 
his father had affented to this advice, he had defigned him for the 
church; and was not, without great difficulty, induced to agree, 
that he fhould apply himfelf to the ftudy of botany and phyfic. 

In 1727 he was fent to the univerfity of Lund, where he ac- 
quired, under the celebrated Stobzxus, the firft fyftematic principles 
of natural hiftory. Being lodged in that prefedlor’s houfe, he enjoyed 
many opportunies of improvement; and particularly from a curious 
collection of foffils, fhells, buds, and plants. 

In 1723 he was removed to the univerfity of Upfala, where his nar- 
row circuinftances involved him at firft in diftrefles unfriendly to the 
purfuits of ftience, but which did not, however, obftruét his ufual ex- 
ertions. About this period he began to arrange his Bibliotheca Bota- 
nica, his Claffes, and Genera Plantarum ; from whence we may col- 
lect, how early he had fixed the principles of that method, which he 
afterwards carried to fuch perfection. 

His knowledge was confiderably improved by a journey into I ap- 
land in 1732, to which he was deputed by the Royal Socicty of Scien- 
cies at Upfala, in order to invefligate the natural khiftory of that un- 
known region, Put ashe received onlv a gratoit¥ of about eight 
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pounds towards defraying this expence, he was obliged to travel al- 
moft the whole way on foot, which he performed with great alacrity 
and {pirit. 

He commenced this expedition on the rsth of May 1732; ftayed 
fome time at the mines of Fahlain; vifited various parts of Lapland ; 
underwent many hardfhips ; efcaped imminent perils: and returned 
to Upfala in the month of October of the following year, after having 
traverfed near four thoufand mites. 

In 1741 he at length obtained the object of his warmeft ambition, 
the proteflorfhip of botany in the univerfity of Upfala. He turned 
his principal attention and care to the regulation and improvement of 
the botanical garden, which, atthe time of his appointment to the 
profeflorthip, fcarcely contained forty exetics: but produced, ia 
5745. notwithltanding the obf{truions arifing from the feverity of the 
climate, cleven hundred {pecies exclufive of indigenous plants and 
varieties. 

By his incomparable lectures he raifed the univerfity to the higheft 
repute, and induced many foreigners to refort to Upfala. He was 
always attended by a numerous audience, and his great art was not 
only in fati fying the curiofity, but in gaining the aftection and elleem 
of the (tudents. His lectures were diltinguifhed by .the concifenefs 
and precilion fu confpicuous in his works; and yet were delivered 
with a {pirit and animation, which irrefiftibly caught the attention of 
the hearers ; for he fpoke with a perfuafion, which was infpired by 
his deep inflight, his juft conceptions, and his zealous ardcur for the 
knowledge of nature. He ditfufed a fudden fpirit of enquiry, and 
kindled-among his itudents—a new zeal for the ftudy of natural hif- 
tory. 

During the firft years of bis refidence at Upfala, he gate public her- 
borifing lectures in the fpring andfummer. In thefe botanical excur- 
fions he was attended with a band of trumpets and French horns, and 
fallied out at the head of two or three hundred ftudents, divided into 
detached companies. When Linuzus was inclined to explain any 
carious plant, bird, or infect, which had either fallen under his own 
notice, or was brought to him by any of the ftudents, the ftragglers 
were called together by the found of mufic, and, crowding round their 
matter, liftened in refpectful filence, while he offered his obfervations. 

His reputation was now fo widely fpread in foreign countries, that 
he received the moft flattering invitations to Peterfburgh, to Gottin- 
gen, and particularly to Madrid, where he was offered, by the king 
of Spain, a very confiderable ftipend, the rank of nobility, and the to- 
leration of his religion. But the prefpedct even of the moft {plendid 
advantages could not feduce him from his native country, where he 
had acquired the efteem of his fovereign, and the general refpect of 
his countrymen, which he maintained until the day of his death, 

His fervices, in promoting every branch of gatural hiftory, were 
acknowledged in the fullef{ manner, and every afliftance afforded to § 
his endeavours to improve and diffafe his favourite feience. A new 
houfe was raifed for him at the public expence, clofe to the phytic 
garden. He was occafionally deputed by the ftates to make excur- 
fious into various parts of Sweden, with a view to the advancement 
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of natural hiftory. Fer this purpofe, he, at different times, vifited 
the iflands of Gothland and Oeland ; the provinces of Skone and Weft 
Gothland; and communicated to the public, in his native language, the 
itineraries of his travels, which are faid to be replete with curious 
and philofophical obfervations ; the general purport of which was 
principally dire&ed in adapting natural hiftory to economical ufes, 

Many of his {cholars were alfo, under his aufpices, difpatched to vas 
rious parts of the world, at the expence of the public, or of particu- 
lar focieties ; atid they all feemto have caught trofh their beloved 
mafter a {pirit of emulation and zeal for {cience. The communications, 
which he received from their unremitted labours, furnifhed bim with 
{uch information, as enabled his comprehentive mind to appropriate, 
as it were, their difcoveries, and to ‘‘ exemplify in a more perfeé 
and detailed manner his fy{tem of nature.” Yr! hus his genius may be 
faid to have diffuled irfelf through the moft diftant regions of the 
globe ; and his f{pirit {till continues to animate the zealous difciples 
of the Linnzan fchool. 

In the year 1776, a paralytic ftroke de priv ed Linnzus of the ufe of 
his right fide, and contined him wholly to his bed. His ftrength gra- 
dually forfook him; his mental faculties were impaired; and an 
ague, attended by a droply, brought on a tranquil diffolution on the 
1oth of Janu: ry 1778, in the leventy- -firft year of his age. 

His remains were interred in the cathedral of Upfala, with all the 
funeral honeurs which gratitude and refpect could infpire. The 
king of Sweden ordered a medal to be {truck, expreflive of the dejec- 
tion of Science upon the death of Linneus, and a monument to be 
erected over his afhes. His majefty alfo attended the meeting of the 
Academy of Sciences, in which his commemoration fpeech was deli- 
vered ; and, ds a {till higher tribute to his memory, lamented, ina 
fpeech from the throne to the diet of 1778, the irratrieveble lofs 
which Sweden had fuffered from his death 

To the honour of his country and the prefent age, Linnzus reaped 
the advantage of his fuperior genius, by the unfolicited accumulation 
of wealth and honours. In 1753 he was created a knight of the polar 
{tar, and ennobled in 1756, 

His writings bronghe him, on account of their number, no inconfi- 
derable emolument ; ; while his falary as profeilor, his practice as a 
phyfician, and the prefents which he occafionally received from his 
(cholars, rendered him eafy and independent. He purchafed, in the 
neighbourhood of Upfala, two eftates, at Hanmarby and at Sefja ; at 
the former of which he built a villa; and at his deceafe bequeathed 
an ample provifion to his widow and children. He left four daugh- 
ters and one fon, Charles Linneus, who fucceeded him in the protef- 
torthip, and died on the firlt of November, 1783. 

The name of Linneus may be clailed amongft thofe of Newton, 
Boyle, Locke, Haller, and other great philofophers, who were friends 
to religion. He always te tified in his converfation, writings, and ac- 


tions, the higheft reverence for the Supreme Being ; ‘and was fo (trong- 

ly imprefled with the idea of omniprefence, 

door of his libra ry, Innocui vivite, numen ad eft. 
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OBSERVATIONS 02 EXALTED and HUMBLE FortruNrE 
[Tranflated from the Spanifb of Feyjoo.) 


HOSE were blind themfelves who feigned Fortune to be blindy 
and they were unjult who accufed her of partiality. This ers 
tor is corrected by religion, when it teaches us, that what is meant 
by the word fortune is nothing elie but the Divine Providence, whiclt 
is all eyes, and proceeds in every thing from the jufteft motives : But, 
although the error is corrected in the eflential, the deception is nor 
fo effect ily difpelled, but tuere is (till left remaini nga faint appear: 
ance of the pi inciple, The complainers of fortune compute the ine- 


quality of men’s lots according to the greater or lets parade and figure 
which they make among their fellow-creatures ; and feeing that, in 
a great me ifure, this inequality i 1s Hot proportioned to men’s merits, 
the wicked attribute it to the chimerical force of accident, the idola- 
ters to the caprice of a blind deity, and the true delievers to the dif: 
poling will of a Supreme Providence. 

Thefe jait conclude well, but they fuppofe il; for thus it is: the 
circling whieel of fortune, aud all its movenients, are directed by a 
divine hand ; and the railing up fome, and cafting down others, is fo 
ordered and regulated with the mott wife delign, It is aMo certain 
(and this refleétion 1s of infinite es that, with refpedct to 
many, we fee but one half of the wheels turning, the remainder of its 
circuit being referved for completion in the other world. We ob- 
ferve that fertene raifes fome, and never lowers them; and that it 

calts down others, without ever railing them. What is this? No- 
thing more than that Providence, in thjs mortal life, gives the whee! 
but balfaturn; the round is concluded ip the other he'mifphere ; fo 
that thofe whorile here go down there, and thofe who de end here 
are there mounted up his is the moft ordinary courfe, although 
there is no rule without an exception, 

But, fuppofing what I have juft premifed is admitted, notwithfland- 
ing all the folutions and precautions we can advert to, a ferious and 
pernicior is deceit continues to in pote on, and in fome fort govern the 
world, which is derived, as i have already obferved, from thofe who 
conclude well, but oy ofe badly. In the diftribution they make « 
happy and unhappy people, they fuppofe an inequality, which in real- 
jty does not ex! “ ; nor is it to be found in the fortunes of men. He 
who occupies poits of dignity ; he who inhabits a magnificent palace 
he who poweiles great mcbes ; and much more, he whofe temples are 
adorned with a crown, is reputed the happieltof men. On the con- 
trary, he wivo, beneath an humble root, is fcarce known tothe werld; 
who to tubfilt, and enable him to live, bas no more than is abfolutely 
necefiary, is comidered as unhappy. At lea! t the fortune of this Jaft i 
judged to be as much interior to that of the other, asa little fountain 
is tothe whole itock of waters confined in the Nile. 

Very dillerent was the leatimeut of the oracle of Delphi, who 
when he was aiked by Gyges, King ot Lydia, who was the happiectt 
man inthe world! replied, ‘* Agalus Pfo} phidius, the pofleflur of a 
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“ |? 


readia, is the moft happy man who 


little eftate ina confined corner of A 
The king, who expe 


inhabits the globe.’ 
was the happic{t man, remained equally confounded and furprifed, 

Agathocles was a moniter of fortune: From being the fon of a 
poor potter of the city of Regio, he rofe tothe foveri gn of Sicily ; 
with all which, I believe, that, b: omparing his fortune with that 
of his father Carcinus, we {hall find that the father was the more 
happy man of the two. It is certain he did not live in that continual 
uneafinefs which agitated the whole life of Agathocles ; nor did he 
fuffer any gricf fo intenfe, or ef fo loned iration, as that of Agatho- 
cles, which was occafioned by the death of his fons, who were barba- 
roufly beheaded by his own (oldier 

Pliny, in his feventh book, {peaking of thofe Romans, who, in fome 
inftances, were the moft remarkable favourites of fortune, fuch as the 
dictator Sylla, the two Metullufes, and Octavius Auguftus, points out, 
at the fame time, fo many counterpoiles to their good luck, as to leave 
it doubtful whether the fcale of their adver lity or of their profperity 
preponderated. 

The labour would be infinite, if, by tur 
to inftance all thofe to whom the hand ot fortune has: ltrernately 
dealt the molt cruel blows, and adminiltered the molt tender gratifi- 
cations ;. nor would fuch an in yuiry be of any avail to our purpofe, 
is no afylum in this world 
to protect us from the rigours of fate; nor is there any privilege an- 
nexed to hig! m the jurif{diction of mif- 


ing over hiftory, you were 


becaufle every one will readily grant there 


h dignity, which exempts ifr 


fortune. The be(t method then is, to weigh the one and the other 
fortune, the exalted and the han , and eftimate them according to 


what, in their common and ordinary (tate, they are found to contain 
1 


in themfelves? abltracted from any extra 


: eo 
vour ible or adverie. 


wdinary accidents, either fa- 


I fay, then, that humble fortune, ording to its intrinfic value, if 
it does not exceed, is at leaft equa! tothe exalted. In order to eive 
clear and folid f : ey » ee asia 
at once a clear and folid proot of Pact, M pinay leem a myltery, 
° . . * 5 7 ,* 
it fhould be unc lerftood asa ¢ rta Li ! tiat riches ado not conlti- 


tute happinefs in men in proportion to their material ma ide, but 
in proportion to w hat is enjoyed of them, either with refpect to con- 
venience, or the ple ‘afure they occalion. What is a rich man the 
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ter for aving iis table covered wi ety of delica eatables, 
if he has loft his appetite? With all lainties, he cannot be faid to 
regale himfelf ; and it fares much better, in point of ation, 
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from him more vexations, than is afforded to, and diverted from, a 
poor man with his fcanty means ; and you will conclude thofe are 
not more happy than thefe, and that confeg. rently the fortunes of both 
are equal. 

To eftimate the felicity of any man, you fhould not confider the 
good he pofiefles, but the enjoyment he receives from the poffeflion of 
them. Although the rich maa always { firs down to a fplendid banquet, 
a poor man re gales himfelf better than he, if, as is moft commonly the 

cafe, he knows better what he eats. No man will fay that the exift- 
ence of riches without their ufe is of any value. “It is neceflary, in 
order to relifh their fweets, that you fheuld expend them. They are 
a good of fuch a nature, that they can only be enjoyed when you part 
withthem. He who keeps his gold i in a chef may receive fome {atis- 
faction in contemplating Z at he has it at his command ; but that is 
much inferior to the inevitable chagrin which attends his continual 
care and anxiety. Horace chanted wifely, who held that conveni- 
ence confilted more in the want than in the pofleflion of fuch goods, 
which, through concern for their prefervation, kept people in con- 
flant alarms and terrors night and day, leit a thief fhould break in 
and fteal them, an unfaithful fervant purloin them, ora fire confume 
them. 

Quickfilver occafions continual tremors to him whe works it in the 
mines— gold and filver to him who keeps and turns them over ina 
cheft. There is no doubt but the pleafure of finding himfelf rich 
greatelt in a covetous man, but his care and anxiety exceed alfo in 
proportion to it. Befides this, he isnot fo much gratified by the 

gods he, enjoys, us he is made uneaf} by the defire of poflefling thofe 
fre is not maiter of. TWere is always in his heart an immente vacuum, 
2s obnoxious to his avarice as a vacuvm in ail bodies is to nature ; and 
his thirft is of the dropfical kind, fo that the more he drinks, the 
more he craves. 

Upona fap poli ition then, that, inftead of corvenience, there is evil 
and vexation in the mere poffeffion of riches, let us proceed to takea 
view of the benefits that may refult from their ufe. And, firtt, rich- 
es to a very large amount are exceedingly fuperfluous for furnishing 
the accommodations of life. ifa man, pofiefied of a few thoufand 
crowns, can find fuflicient to purch ale all that can be reafonably de- 
fired, of whiat ufe are the millions ? To what purpofe thould he, ‘who 
finds water fufficient for all his occafiens in a fittle fountain, bringa 
river into his houfe. He would acquire nothing by fuch an act but 
Sd easced and indignation of thofe who fee that, without utility to 
himfeif, a man monopolizes a ftock of water fufficient to accommo- 
date a whole town, by doing which be expates himfelf to the mali- 
cious defigns that a wicked and perverie perfon may form to take 
away his life, in hopes that, by perpetrating the fi ital deed, he might 
become matter of his property ; sad it 18 dertein that ms ny perfons, 
from fuch a motive only, have fallen victims to the knife or to poilon; 
fo that an excels of doubloons to the owser, are rather things of 
weight than things of worth. J mean that, inflead of a convenience, 
they are dangerous, and an evil of life. 
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A Curious Differtation on the Tongue. 397 
A curious DissERTATION on the TONGUE. 


HE Tongue, by Anatomilts, is defined to be the inftrument of 

tafting , {peaking , and fwallowing, made up of a flefthy and fpon- 
gy fab(tance, compafied about with a thin membrane, and is placed 
in the mouth and throat, a very convenient fituation to ditcover the 
difeafes that lie hid in the interiour parts of the body. It appears to 
be not the only part fulceptible of ralte, as fome who are pofleffed of 
it have none ; inftances of which there are many, in coughs, colds, 
&c. and fome who have loft it by accident, or otherwife, have de- 
clared themfelves net at all deficient in that fente. 

Che word tongue is often underitood for its action ; fpeech, or lan- 
guage, one of the greatett bleflings we enjoy, 1g the channel or 
comauinication by which we convey our fentiments; which when 
guided by reafon, the molt apparent dilliaction placed by the Deity to 
fhew his excellent mafter piece Man from the brute creation: The 
benefits that we derive from it are innumerabic ; all the f{maller di- 
vifiens of trade would in a great meature be loll, if a top was put to 
fpeech. And here it may not be amifs to obferve far nature exceeds 
art, byen deavouring to point out ia what manner a deficiency of {peech 
may be atoned for by the latter.—Wrritin r, alt rough it pofleffes the 
peculiar excellency of conveying thoughts to a dill ee yet is far be- 
neath {peech ; it : ny be mifu nderftood ; ; and perhaps, by the cafual 
omitlion of a ftop, 
was intended : B FM it takes up more time, as the fame thing may 
be done by fpeech in a much fiorterfpace, withor 


*tter or word, convey a contr ri meaning to what 


t the leatt poili rili- 


ty of mifconftruction.—Chiromania, or the art of converfi ag by the 
hands, has been by many ju tly ipplauded, and numbers of dumb per- 


fons at this day make themlelves underitood ry that means; yer I 


do believe if fpeech had not exilted prior iromania never would 
have had being: And {uppofe it poilible, the ditticulty of affixing an 


alphabet, and the time required to complete a language, would fo re- 


tard the progrefs of learning, that in regard ta the conveniences of 


lite we fhould have beea by tar worie od than the inhabitants of Ota- 


heite or New Zealand. 


Che action of the tongue is divifible into many parts, as lying, flat. 
tery, oratory, grammar, and fcolding ; the firlt two of which I ityle 
common, becaute they are frequently ufed; the third a refinement of 
the tongue; the fourth contains certain rules for the better regula- 


tion of words ; and the fifth, although a {cience practifed by the paf- 
fionate, ignorant, and women only, has been proved to equal, if not 
excel, theother four. Lying is a very ancient {cier 
tifed by the ferpent on Eve, as is recorded 1 The tnecefs 
Was great; the practiled it in her turn ipon Adam; a id fome _con- 
tend even now, that the faine chain of government exilts. 


e, and was prac. 


» 


© When Beelzebub firft to make mnifchief b ¥ 
He the woman attack’d, and fhe gull’d the poor man, 
This Mofes has teld us, and hence we inter, 

That Woman rules man, aad the Devil rules hex 
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398 On Gaming. 

Notwithftanding all that can be faid againft this aGion of the 
Tongue, yet lying is in its place very neceflary for the livlihood of 
thoufands of all del fcriptions; in {hort, it is the vital part of trade, 
Flattery is but a part of lying, and ts called the fcience of courtiers, 
many by their excellency in this alone have been forturate enough on 
ennoble and enrich themfelves ; but when made ule of for fuch ends 
is, in my Opinion, a molt dangerous thing. It was the obfervation of 
a wife perfon, ** That the tongue of man was made for the praife of 
God.”’——Uratory, the next part for confideration, well deferves the 
appellation given it, “ the refinement of the tongue.”’ Of oratory 
there are various kinds. A late wit declared it was divided into 
three parts, ‘‘ that o f the bar, the pulpit, and the gallows ;” but I 
can bring no greater proof of the force of eloquence than our prefent 
wainifters. of the church of England ; the converts they make for reli- 
gion are permanent proofs of the foli d learning and force of argu- 
ment they poflefs ; andi will be bold enough to fay, that no age ever 
sroduced better or abler Orators than the prefent. ‘The ancients 
boaft of their Cicero, Demofthenes, Tully, and others; but eur pre- 
fent divines as far exceed the ancients, as the caufe they promote; 
and happy am Ito affirm, that if vice pains ground, itis inno wife 
owing to the inability of the clergy. But to return to the fubje@; 
nothing basa greater effect qn the mind of man, than a well timed 
orat tion gra icetully delivered. 

Grammar 1s the ftandard by which the degree of civilization of a 
country may be judged, and a aby who is ignorant of its rules, is 
comparable toa Jabourer in a lead n ine; whuillt a groammoarian is to 
be confidered in the degree of an in: enous artificer and matheme 
cian who knows its detects, excellencies, and the principles on wh ich 
it pperate 

Sco Id ing 


-? 


ents to be a pecu jar excelle nes of the goddefs it no; and itis aflirm- 


- he laft point to be confidered, is fuppofed by the anci- 


ed that fhe once bad atrial of (kill with JU} iter, and, notwithflai ding 
she noife and effect of his thunder, had near ly driven him out of hea- 
ven: and they oe erally upon that account, wrote on the front of 
‘ everthelels, this praife, 


) 


hve r temple "7 » has her thunder to 
in my opinion, is falielw attributed to her; and J] am perfuaded, if a 


third part « Friic hufhands im this metropolis were ahembiea toget! er, 


thev could in onc cay produce five hundred Tunes, far fuperior in this 


action of the tonave io conclude: he toneue is by no means cul- 
. ° ‘ . , *¢% , “tr * . 9 a4 
pab le; It 1s Duta tervant to the will; an The Willis fub} ct tot) 
"or 7° 


paffions, the tonoue will, by flattery, 2 ing, nfure, and diffin 
tion, not onW work woe and mifery to other: ut total defh 

. re a fe +4 
to the pot leflor. | Luropean diag. 


GME? 
. : } ‘ , .#.. 1 . cere 
T is fomewhere recorded, that Cobilon the Lacecemonian, being 
fent to Corinth with a commiffion to conclude a treaty of friend- 
fhip and alliance, when he faw tre captains and fenators of that city 
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play ing at dice, returned home without doing any thia 1g, faying, 
‘* That he wo sd not fo much tully the glory of the spartans, as that 


it fhould be faid they had made a & gue with yainne ft rs.” Hence it 


r 
vat 


fhould feem that this honett heathen took every man addi&ed to ga- 
nung for a fool or a kn ive, and theretore refolved not to have any 
dealings with fuch, as neithe r of thofe characters could be depended 
on. 


Che pernicioufuels of ¢czminge was fo well underftood by the grand 


inpoltor Mahomet, that he thought it le iry to pro ibit it ex prefi- 
ly in the Ak Yan, not asa thin ¥ in itfelt » evil, but only "uO 
raily fo, as it is a {ep to the greatelt vices; for, whilft we captivate 
0 vanes ne aur aces we lofe our authority over our patfions, being ex- 
cited to iamoderate delire, exceflive ho} - Vs a grief ; we ftand 
or fall at the un Bote. caft of the dice, or the turning up of a card ; 
we are {lav es to the te »| of} w i fhe ;. W tr they tucceed nor, we 
erow furious, profligate, and impious ; ing all prudence, tem. 
perance, and juftice, we become impudent, and &t for the blackeft 
crimes, Hence the cheats, t quarreis, the oa i, ind blafphemies 
among(t the men and among{t the women, the negle& of houfehold 
ifFairs, the unlimited freedon $s, thei Oo, and iaitly, the 
known inlet to ali lewdnets, when, after an run, the fair one muft 
anfwer the defects of the purie; the rule on fuch fions holding 
true in play as it does in law. no tf i in 1a, luat in cor- 
Any 

lf chriftians have not humility enough to conform to the rule of life 
laid down in holy writ, let them at lealt have pride enough to be 
fhamed out of this deteltable vice by the example oi P gans and Ma- 


hometans. 
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[ts ; generally al lowed, I believe, that in true pathos, Homer, 


where he admits it, is { iperior to ali red wricers. Some 
i 4 Nyy into the Caules Of this excellence, luc a i i a5 ave Cicapea 
the notice of other writers, may not be u cept: . 


[. tlomer’s Pathos, always lies chieil¢ in the idea, or featiment it- 


felt. Ie has teldom, or never, any artilic! a] preparation, or affected 
| j j } rrfkrhy ' | - , - 
language, which in general tend to defeat the purpote they are meant 
to ferve. It will generally be found to co t of the molt natural and 
affecting circumitances that the poet can fupply ; treque y tamiliar, 
; o 7 d ‘ ’ : 
which imparts a fimplicity of the mail 41 salways 
of a tort ic ‘ly adapt Lto th . i reOae ti ‘ ru could 
not,’ fays Andromache, w ‘ » *" Brete Tih to vour hand 
from your couch, nor utte: ice or ce t we might 
| :  « : . . ~ + > 
lave repeated in remembrance of you, during remainder of ous 
lorrowful days and nigitts.”’ Phis 1 ral, and 
Meily affecting Circullllal ‘ nes of 


~ Suakow 
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our own admired dramatift, excites at one ftroke an irrefiftible f\m- 
pathy with the fufferer, snd affords a memorable example of the tri- 
um ph of nature over the frigidity of art. 

The pathos of Priam is of a different kind, but equally in oie 
ter. He is reprefented ftruggling with the Trojans, and % ith dith- 
culty prevented from encountering all the horrors of war without he 
walls, in order to redeem the body of bis fon, whom he fees dragged 
in the duft by the favage Achilles.—“ Let me go, my friends,’’ {sid 
he; ‘* let me goamong the Greeks, and entreat this outrageous and 
Violent man. Peradventure he may reverence my years, and pity 
my misfortunes. For he has himfelf a father, old. like me, who 
brought him up to be a peft to this country, and the whole ,Trojan 
race.’’ JTlere we may obferve equal nature and fimplicy, but fome- 
what more vehemence and m: anly dignity. Still more of both thefe 
latter requifites are confpicuous in the noble ap oltrophe of Agemen- 
non; who, after reproaching the Greeks for their former boaft ngs, 
and their prefent cr wardice, thus breaks forth :— O Jupiter ! what 
monarch didit thou ever thus fuddenly deprive of all his hard carn- 
ed glory, and fubject ~ fach ruin and flaughter ! Bur, O Jupiter ! at 
leaft fulfil this my humble vow. Suffer us now merely to efcape ; nor 
permit the whole Grecian people thus to be exterminated by their 
enemies.”” The well known apoftrophe of Ajax, fo celebrated by 
Longinus, and admired by every reader, may ferve as the apex of this 
fale. of pathetic exclamation. 

Rut, the great fuperiority of Homer over all other poets, in the 
genuine pathetic, fhines no where brighter than in the fo much cele- 
brated interview of He&or and his w ife, in the fifth book of the Iliad. 
The very powerful effet of which arifes chiefly from what I deema 
fecond caufe of Homer’s excellence in this {pecies of wrifing ; his oc- 
cafionally patting the tendereft fentiments in the months of perfons of 
heroic dignity and fierce demeanour. The wonderful hei ghte ning this 
iyparts to the pathetic is no where better exemplif fied than ip the 
Othelle of Shakfpeare ; except it be in this beautiful incident of Ho- 
mer. The tendernefs the fiercé warrior difplays towards his little 
Aftyanax :—his putting . off his helmet on obferving the child’s alarm 
at tlie nodding pluthe it was ormamented with ; his fpeech to Andro- 
rhache, full of a oF, s te eee -exprefled prefentiment of his own 

proaching fate, and the deft tru@ion of his native country ; his fo- 
licitude for his wife's welfare, afterhis death ; and, laftly, his prayer 
for that of his haplefs infant, are all circumttances highly affecting, 
and, as yet, unequalled and unimi itated by other poets. 

A third caufe of this pre- eminence in the pathos of Homer feems 
nearly allied to the |: ft: the contraft thefe tender f{cenes receive from 
the {urrounding horrors of pitilefs war and continua! flanghter. On 
this, os it every where occurs, and mutt fufficiently ftrike every atien- 
tive reader, it would be ufelefs to dilate. 

Virgil has alfo thete opportunities ; but feldom makes the like 
powerful ufe of them. His pathos is very much the effect of art, and 
is greatly enforced, if not often entirely created, by the fweet flowing 
pathetic calt of fis general dition. It will feem no fmal] prefumption 
ro céenfire a poet of fach celebrity without fome proof of this defect. 
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Let me venture to give one, which may ferve for all ;—where Anna 
inthe very extremity of her grief, on beholding her fifter in her laft 
agonies, is made to exclaim, with the air of an orator who is lovking 
around him for fomething to excite the commiferation of his audi- 
ence, ** Quid primum, deferta querat ?’’ What, fhall i thus deferted 
firht begin to lament ? How different this from the unaffected effu- 
fioas in Homer ; and how well! will! it confirm the truth of the above 
remark, to thofe who can diftinguith well-concealed art from undif- 
uifed nature ! 

With retpec& to Homer’s characters, they have a vivid force that 
none of his fucceflors have been at all able toemulate. Our Milton, 
evidently, from the nature of his pian, and the very finall number of 
human characters it would admit; and Virgil, | fuppofe, from as evi- 
dent an inferiority of genius, which would be ftill more confpicuous, 
were it not for his beautifully finifhed and nicely-adapted language, 
The characters of the former, lave, however, been fometimes injudi- 
cioufly compared with thofe of his illuftrious predeceflor. But, for 
fuch, Milton had no exemplar in writing. Of courfe all their fenti- 
ments, except the few that could be gleaned from holy writ, are new, 
and invented folely for them. To compare them with Homer’s dei- 
ties, who mix in battle wich more than bumaa animofity, and rail at 
each other with more than valyar vehemence, were a walte of time. 
In reading the poems of !fomer and Virgil, we are frequently obliged 
to put on a temporary compliance with the prejudices of the poet, 
aud of tue oge in which he lived. It is neceflary to follow them to 
their wars, with all the intereft we can excite in ourfelves for their 
little coutcation. of a day. We mult exult with them over a fallen 
enemy, and contindally allow an importance to events which it is dif- 
ficult for a phjlofophick mind to admire. In Milton no fuch compli- 
ance is necelfary. The principal] characters in him are of a kind that 
ull mult venerace The incidents are fuch as maf equally interett 
the chriltian, the philofopher and tie man. The very homan per- 

have, as vet, imbibed none of 
the little prejudices that have fince adhered to their defcendants. 
Cheiv ideas are general, and of a dignified fimplicity: fuch as belt 
become the progenitors of mankiad, while ina tate of ianocence, 
and purity, 

Reading Homer with thefe reafonable allowances, we fhall find he 


sulipes are ota fuperior clafs. bey 


tiade human characters above all competition, and abo-.e a!l praife, 
Chey feem frequently to break throu sh the calm inipiration of the 


post, into all tue pathos and vehemence of the molt impaffioned ¢ 
ima. = ** Ochers itill are fuifered to retain their fpuils, cries the en 
raged Achilles ; from me only has le ravifhed the reward of all niy 
toils; the beloved maid in whom I foaud fuch delight.—Why have 
the reeks attacked this city > Whe reiore has Atrides collected fo 
immenfe a force? is it nut for the fake of Helen? Do then the tons 
of Atreus alone, of all men, love their wives ’”? By ttrokes of nature 
like this, which are (paringly admitted other poets, but capioufly 
by llomer, the « pic adds to its dignity, cue excellencies of the drama, 
His characters fee every where oat rally te develope themfelves 
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4O2 On the Afcent of Vapour. 


almoft without the affiltance of the poet, and harrangue, not like ora. 
tors, but real perfonages. Eventheir wanderings and abruptneis, 
which Pope has fometimes (perhaps jucicioufly enough) connected 
and fmoothed down, have their effect on a lover of fimplicity ; and 
on one who willingly contemplates the remote unpolifhed age in 
which the poet wrote. No fucceeding author feems to ave potlefied 
any comparable fhare of that vehemence of mind, and fervour of af- 
fections, which enabled Homer to mix with fuch peculiar warmth in 
all the actions, pafflions, and fentiments of bis heroes, 
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An Essay on the Ascent of VArour. 


[From the Memoirs of the Literary and Fhilofophical Society at Manchefter.} 


HERE are few phenomena in nature, which have puzzled philo- 

fophers more, <— the afcent of v: apour : and the different the- 
dries laid down by Doete rs Halley and Defaguliers, have been reject. 
ed, while another, not le(s liable to objections, has been almoft uni- 
vertally received, 

This theory, which I fhall prefeatly mention, was at firft invented 
hy a French gentleman, Monteur le Roi, and afterwaxds revived by 
lord Kaimes, and doéor Hugh Hamilton. It is thi hat the air 
diflolves water, as water does faline fubftances ; he e “fol tion being 
perfect, the air will become tranfparent. 

Objections. 41. Were this theory true, evaporation could not be 
performed without air; but Mr. Watt, contrary to the theory fup- 
ported by lord Kaimes and Dr. Hamilton, has p roved, that when wa- 
ter in vacuo was boiled with a degree of heat very little greater than 
that of the human body, the beam came over, and was condenfed in 
the refrigeratory.. But he relates, that the evaporation was not 
quicker than in.the open air. 

2. Were the doctrine of folution true, the air would be heavier, 
the more water it contained ; and, as clouds contain a great portion 
of water, they ought to float on the furface of the earth, and not in 
the higher regions, as we daily obferve. 

3. We never could expect an) rain, unlefs the air was Yuperfatura- 
ted with water, and it would only yield to us, what it could not re- 
tain in folution. 

4. It is univerfally allowed, that heat contributes, very much, 
towards converting Water into vapour, which is again condenfed by 
cold. In what manner, will the doctrine of folution account for the 
fpontaneous evaporation of water, and its being fufp vended in air, in 
the cold {t weather, even w when the thermometer is belaw the freez- 
ing point? Though I cannet allow ef foch a folution as above-men- 
tioned, | can, howev er, readily admit of a ftrong attraction beiwixt 
air and water; for no air is found without water, and no water with- 
out air, 
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Water, which is eight hundred times heavier than air, by a very 
finall degree of heat, may be converted into vapour, which vapoor is 
one thoufand eight hundred times ligter than air, according to Mr. 
Watt. It confequently follows, that vapour will rife up in the at 
molphere, to the height of its own {pecific gravity ; but, long before 
it could reach to fo high a region, it would be condenfed by cold, and 
return to the earth in rain, were it not for the latent heat it contains, 
and the electric matter in the air. 

Whatever | mention concerning electricity, is from faéts, and not 
from any theory, written about it, which is above my comprehenfion. 
But asthe terms now in ute, viz. politive and negative, or plus and 
minus, are generally beit underitood, 1 fhall exprefs myfelf by them. 
The Abbe Nollet has proved, thac water electrified, will evaporate 
faiter, than water which is not electrified, Does it not follow, that 
the more electric matter is in the air, the quicker the evaporation of 
water will be? And Mr. Cavallo has proved, that at all times the at- 
in frofty, than in warm 
he than in the day: iris 
From thefe faéts 


mofphere is electritied, 
weather ; and by no means lefs in the nig 
likewife ftronger in elevated, than in low 
we may beenabled toaccount, why evaporation is carried on during 
very cold weather. All the heat contained in water, above what is 
{utlicient to keep itin a fluid ftate, willconvert it into vapour ; which, 
in a north or north-eaft wind, when the electric matter greatly 
abounds, will be carried off with much rapidity ; and, by the power 
of electricity, will be rendered {till lighter, the higher it afcends : each 
P article repelling each other, and preventing the cold from condenf- 
ing the vapour, in its afcent throt oh the cold regions of the atmofs 
a re. The higher it rifes, the more fpace there is for expanfion ; 
and the moresit is expanded, the clearer will the atmo(phere appear, 
ind probably, the higher the mercury will rile in the barometer. 

It likewife appears, that the electric matter is more fenfible near 
the furface of the earth, in cold northern than in warm 
fouthern places. Mr. Volta, witha very imple apparatus, on the 
upper gallery of St. Paul’s, produced an electric {park, which, he 
told ime, in italy could not be done, but on a very high mountain, or 
in a fituation greatly elevated. This feems a wife provifion in na- 
ture, that the eleétric matter fhould appear near the furface of the 
earth in cold climates, to raife up and fulpend the vapour in the air, 
which otherwile, would be condenfed by the cold: whereas, in warm 
countries, the heat of the earth will be fufficient to raile vapours toa 
(till higher, by the elec- 


but much {tronger 


} laces. 


co intries, 


great height, which are afterwards carried 
tric matter inthe upper regions. This, perhaps, is the caufe, why 
the air is fo clear and tranfparent in warm climates. By making 
fome obfervations on the falling of rain, we fhall have other proofs, 
that the electric matter is the great caufe, by which vapour is fup- 
ported in the atmofphere. 

Here I muft obferve a fact, well known, that bodies electrified, by 
the fame electric power (no matter wliether pofitive or negative) re- 
pel each other ; aud when clectrified by the different powers, that 
is, the one plus and the other minus, attract each other: on coming 
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into conta@, an equilibrium is reftored, and neither of them wil} 
thew any figns of eleétricity. 

From this it follows: It twoclouds are electrified by the fame pow- 
er, they willrepel each other, and the vapour be fulpended in both; 
bat when onc is pofitive and the other negative, they will atiad 
each other, and reftore an equilibrium, The eledéric power, by 
which the vapour was fufpended, being now deitroyed by the mutual 
action of the clouds oa each other, the particles of water will have 
an opportunitity cf running together intoeach other, and, as they 
augment in fize, will gain a greater degree of gravity, delcending ia 
fmail rain, or a heavy thower, according to circumftances. 

A cloud, highly electrified, patling over a high building cr moun 
tain, may be attracted by, and be deprived of its electricity, without 
or with a violent explofien of thunder. If the cloud is elect: itied 
pus, the fire will deicend from the cloud to the mountain ; but, if it 
be eleGirified minus, the fire will afcend from the mountain to the 
cloud. 

In both cafes, the effect is the fame, and generally, heavy rain, im- 
mediately, or toon after follows ; this is well known to the iuhabi- 
tants of, and travellers among, mountains. 

From this, we can ealily account, why thunder-fhowers are often 
partial, falling near, or among mountains, and the vain in fuch quan- 
tities, as to occalion rivers to be overflowed ; whilll, at the difkance 


of 2 few miles, the ground continues parched up wich drought, and 
the roads covered with duit. 


It often happens, that one clap of thunder is not fuflicient to pro- 
duce rain from a cloud, nor even a fecond: in fhort, the claps wut 
be repeated, till en equilibrium is rellored, and then the rain mull, 


of coniequence, fall. Sometimes we may have violent thunder aud 
lightning without rain, and the black appearance of the heavens way 
be changed to a clear traniparent iky, efpegially in warm weather. 
To account for this, it wuft be remembered, as | lately faid, that one 
or more claps of thunder are not always futlicient to produce raw 
from the clouds: fo, it an equilibrium be not reflored, little or no 
vaio will tall, and ina fhort time, the eleétric matter, pafling frou 
the earth to the clouds, or the feperabundant quaniity in the aii, 
Will electrity thole black clouds by which meaus the particles of va- 
pour will be expanded, railed higher, and the air become clear. 
Clouds may be melted away ; even when we are looking at them, by 
another caute, this is, by the heat.of the fun. We know, that trani- 
parent bodies are not heated by the jun, but Opaque ones are ; the 
clouds heing opaque bodies, are warmed by the rays of the fun fhin- 
ing on them, and any additional quantity of heat will rarify the va- 
pour, and occafion its expanding in the air, which will foon become 
tranfparent. When vapour 1s made to expand, more than it would 
otherwife do, a certain quantity of ablolute heat is neceflary to keep 
isinihe form of vapour; therefore, when the receiver of an air- 
pop is exbauiting, it appears muddy, and a numberof drops are 
found withiu it; the moilture coumtained in the air, in the form of 
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vapour, being made to occupy a greater fpace than what is natural 
to it, and receiving no addition of heat, a part of it is condenfed*. 

If therefore, the air is fuddenly rarified, a few drops of rain will 
defcend, as may often be obferved in the fummer feafon. 

I have repeatedly obferved, efpecially during the fummer, when 
the wind is at north-eaft, thatthe weather is, in general, cold and 
dry, with a clear atmofphere. Should the wind fiddenly change to 
fouth-weft, in a few hours, black clouds begin to gather, vegetables 
look fickly, and droop their leaves: and, foon after, comes on a vio- 
leat ftorm of thunder, with heavy rain. 

This change, 1 iniagine, is not fo much owing to the fouth-weft 
wind bringing rain, as to the atmofphere’s being changed from an 
electric ftate, capable of fufpending vapour, toa ftate of parting with 
its moilture. 

As foon'as the ftorm is going off, vegetables revive from their lan- 
guid ftates and the air recovers its ufual alpect. From this we may 
couclude, that vo infrument can be made to afcertain the quantity of 
moilture in the air: all that is, or ought to be expected from a hy- 
grometer, is to fhew, whether the air be in a (late to retain, or part 
with its moifture. In apparent dry weather it may point to rain; 
aud when it rains, it may point to fair. For this reafon, the ftones 
of halls, and fmooth fubltances, are often bedewed with wet, in dry 
warm weather, (that is, the air is ina (late to part with its moilture) 
and, vice verfa, they will dry in the time of rain. 

I ihall pais over thofe obfervations, which might be made on fogs 
or milts; a few excepted, which | fall fubjoin in a notet. 1 fall, 
theretore, conclude with a fhort fummary of the whole. 

1. That, heat is the great caufe, by which water is converted into 
vapour, Whieh is condenfed by cold. 

2. That, electricity renders vapour f{pecitically lighter, and adds 
to its ablulute heat, repelling its particles; which particles would 
be condenf.d by cold; aad that, electricity Is the great agent by 
Wich vapour alceuds to thie upper re ‘gions 


* On this principle, we can readily account for the mift, which appears, on difcharg- 
ing an air-gun: the condenfed air in the chamber of the barrel, on being fet free, will 
expand fuddenly, occupying a larger fpace, aud no additional heat being acquired, the 
vapours mult neceffarily be conden fed j in the form of mitt 

+ Fogs are produced by two caufes as different as their effec is are « ppofite. A fug 
niay be produced by a precipitation of rain, in very {mall parti_les, Like a cloud float. 
ing on the furface of the carth. In this cafe the air is nwift and damp, and never 
fails to wet a traveller's cloths; the flones of the flreet, painted doors, and hard, coo! 


(uwoth budies are generally covered with moiflurc, which ofum rans i large crops; 
this, ] dare fay, has been obferved by every perfon. Secondly a fog may be po 
ed by the sbierption of moifture, when the air istoo dry, and dificrs from the other 
jut deferibed ; for it will not impart an y of its moifture even to dry bodies, no damp 
is to be met with on ftones, polifhed marbic, Kc. This fag} is well known to the in- 
habitants on the fea cuaft of Fifethire, wio during their fummer months, have frequent 
Opportunities of obferving a fog in che alcernoon drivieg up the firth o! PP rth, »with a 
crying cali wind, which often blafts the trees and young vegetable s, and therefore, im 
a {mall degrees, refembles the Harmatten in drying vp tac ground, sud rebbing veyget- 
ables of their meifture. 
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3. That, when the electric power, by which vapour is fufpended in 
the atmofphere, is deftroyed, a heavy mitt, fimall rain or thunder. 
fhowers, will be the confequence. Had the advocates for the doc- 
trine of foiution, made heat and electricity, the folvents, their theory 
would have been leis exceptionable. 


POD OO 


The Fo.ry of Secr-ToRMENTING. 


WN R. Addifon fays, that when people complain of wearinefs or 

indifpofition in good company, they fhould immediately be 
prefented with a night-cap, as a hint that it would be belt for them 
toretire. 1 own, | ain one of thofe that have no idea of carrying ei- 
ther my cares, or iny infirmities out of my own habitation, except in 
fuch inftances as I am fenfible they can receive relief, or mitigation : 
Why thould L unneceflarily wound the good nature of my friend, or 
make myfelf contempiible to my enemies ?—if the communication of 
my grievances really interrupts the fatisfaction of thole amongh 
whom I am caft, I have hurt them without benefitting myfelt; and, 
on the contrary, if they only diflemble with me, it is a {pecies of ridi- 
cule which my mind is not calculated to {i ftain—but you will allow 
me to obferve, that I confine myfelfon this occafion to the valetudina- 
rian, and the magnifier of trifles into calamities—for to deny the fe- 
verely attacked, whether mentally or corporally, the relief of com- 
plaining, would be to {trike at the root of humanity, and forfeit the 
characteriltics of our nature, 

To come, however, more immediately to the point, ] muft tell you, 
that I have perhaps the moit curious fet of relations yod ever heard 
of.—My mother, poor woman, her affli€tions are fanctified by their 
poignancy and fincerity—the lofs of the man fhe loved, and a confe- 
quential decay of conftitutton——but then I have an aunt that is ever- 
more upon the rack of her own imagination ; not achange of weath- 
er, ora change of fituation, that does not produce fome prefent or 
profpective agony. If the day is fine, her corns inform her that we 
thall have rain to-morrow— if the fun is tolerably powerful, fhe ex- 
pires with heat, or, if temperate, the anticipates the inconveniencies 
of an approaching winter—if the perceives a cloud, the is for running 
into an obf{cure corner to preferve her eyes from lightning——and 
when fhe beholds a clear horizon, trembles for the confequences of 
adrovght. Nota melancholy intimation is dropped in her hearing, 
but the inftantly recollects a thoufand dreadful difalters fhe has either 
experienced or efcaped ; and when fhe is told of any extraordinary 
piece of good fortune’s reaching people unexpectedly, fhe repines at 
the ungracioufoefs of her ftars, that withholds every fuch blefling from 
falling to her fhare. 

A brother of this lady’s, confequently an uncle of mine, who had 
met with a crac] difappointment in love, at a very early period of his 
life, was fo morofe as to infilt opon it, that women are univerfally un- 
wortoy, and univerfally unfaithfal.—Tell a ftory to their advantage, 
and he is petulant ; mention them with feverity, and you apparently 
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tear open his old wounds—if he was treated refpedctfully by them, 
they were deceittul, and if they behaved coolly, he complained of be- 
ing defpifed—when the younger part of his relations were difpefed 
to be merry, his head ached, and when they were ferious, they treat- 
ed him as if he was abug- bear—w hen he was confulted what he would 
chufe for dinner, he was teazed, and when unconfulted, he was neg- 
lected.—But to fum up all—after years of afliduity and attention, on 
the part of all his relations, excepting your humble fervant, whofe in- 
dependent {pirit frequently incited him to raillery, he died, and Jefe 
me every thilling of his fortune as a reward for my Sincerity. 

A young fellow, who ftands in the relationthip of coufin-german to 
me, is what may jaftly be entitled a conftitutional felf-tormentor— 
for he was fo from his infancy. Whena {chool-boy, whatever was 
in another’s pofleflion, was alway s confidered by him as much better 
than his own—his top never {pun fo well, nor his marbles rolled fo 
dexteroufly as thofe of his companions—his tafk was always harder 
than any body’s elfe, and bis repetition of it liftened to with prejudic- 
ed ears by our matter. 

On entering into life, this {trange humour increafed upon him; he 
conceived every dinner he was not a partaker of, much more excel- 
lent than the one he participated—Every tailor, if he changed a dozen 
times in a month, was fmarter than thofe he employed, and every 
eftate he heard of, happier fituated, and better improved than bis 
own, though the rents were abfolutely inferior to what he was in the 
receipt of. He attached himfelf to a fine accomplithed girl, but foon 
found out that her filter was much more charming. The filter hada 
young friend who had as much the advantage of her, and that friend 
a relation that furpaffed thera all. His ftrange humour and incon- 
fiftency foon marked him for an object of contempt; and however, 
out of refpect to his family, he is to this day received in fome few 
houfes ; he is tolerated, not approved ; pitied, not honoured, not- 
withftanding his birth, education, and eftate. 

I have a fitter, which is the laft oddity I introduce to youat this pe- 
riod, that is evermore labouring under fome imaginary difeale—She 
fits down to table without an appetite, itis true—but then the has 
beemeating all the morning—her complexion is extremely fine—but 
the bloom of nature is called a hectic—lher 2 31mg: that fs naturally 
{.veet, is changed into an affected whine, and her nerves are fo deli- 
cate, that one of my honeft laughs are fufficient to throw her into hyf 
terics—I have taken great pains to convince-her of her folly, but if I 
attempt to rally, fhe burlts into tears, and 1am hurried out of the 
room as the greatelt of all barbarians. I make daily refolutions to 
renounce all connection with fo ridiculous a groupe of wretches ; my 
refolutions, neverthelefs, (barbarian as lam) are diilolved by their 
applications to return to them, though the infallible conlequence of 
our re-union is an abrupt feparation. . E 

is it not altonifhing, that people in wo degree deficient in under- 
ftanding, and blefled with affluence, fhould be fuch enemies to their 
repofe, that inftead of attending to the diftrefles of others, which they 
have the power fo amply to relieve, they thus defeat all the gracious 
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purpofes ef Providence, where their own happinefs is concerned, 
and negleét all the opportunities of doing good, that lie betore 
them ? 


Georce Goon-FELtow. 
POD OOO OOO OO — 


A Puan for the general ReronmMation of Manners. 


N the few nations that ferve as examples, we find government with 
ponifhiment in one hand, and rewards in the other, always atten- 
tive to, and operating upon, every clafs of the community. On one 
fide are fee deprivations, degradations, difgrace, and chaftifements 
of every kind; and, on the other, pecuniary gifts, public diftinétions, 
precedency, titles, ftatutes, and crowns: vices fly at the approach of 
correétion, and virtues aflemble at the profpe& of gratification, 

Ponifhment aud recompence mult therefore be coutinually in fearch 
of vice and virtue, in order 1a do jultice to both; the great difficulty 
lies in carrying on this inquiry with equity, conftancy and periever- 
ance. Ifthe matter in queltion concerned only a little republic, 
where every thing is brought into a narrow compals, the regulation 
would be almott as eafy as in a private family ; but when ic relates to 
an empire of valt extent, what is the plan to attain it? 

This plan mutt be (cught for ia hiltory ; for by adhering to faés 
we run no rik of roving into fyflems. Lad Defcartes, in his attempt 
to difcover the laws of the phyfical world, taken experiments for his 
guide, he would have been tle Newton of France, aud of all other na- 
tions. But to reduce the moral world to order by a confiftent plan, 
is a work of much greater importance ; aid fuch us hag not been at- 
tempted by any moralift. They all cry out, make the people virtu- 
ous, if you with they fhould be happy and refpected; way, if you 
mean they fhould be triumphant and illuftrious. Government is per- 
fectly feufible of this: but the more a remedy is thought of, the more 
they defpair of fuccels, from the difficuliies that prefent them. 
felves. Weare not unacquainted, fay they, with the force of re- 
wards and punifiiuents ; but there are fo many vices tobe rooted out, 
end fo many virtues io be planted, that the cleareft fight is confound 
and loft inthe chaos. Bat the light of hittury has diffipated much ob- 
curity. 

in thefe virtuous uations I have mentioned, while government is 
inceflantly occupied in rewarding and punifhing, its attention is, at 
the fame time, employed in facilitating the execution and diftributioa 
ofboth. By dividing and fubdividing large focietics into fimall bo- 
dies, a fuperintendant may be appointed to each. 

We learn from Diodorus, that in Egypt, all the citizens being re- 

iftered, ferved as a guard upon each other ; and that the whole bo- 
fy of the ftate was, by a judicious diftiuGion, united againf the pro!- 
ligate. The Perfians, under Cambyfes, were divided into tribes ; 
each tribe had its prefideat, and every fubdivilion its overleer ; aud 
when Cyrus, the ion of Canby ies, by enlarging his father’s plan, had 
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re-united the empires of Babylon, and of the Medes, in the Perfian, 
he was able to fapport thefe virtuous iultitutions through a widely 
extended monarchy. 

Athens, before the time of Solon, had no regulation of public man- 
ners ; by diltributiag the citizens into as many clafles as was requi 
fite to enable the Areopagites and Archons to adminifter a good po- 
lice, univerfal order was eftablithed. The prophecy of Anacharfis to 
Solon, that his laws refembled cobwebs, wherein the weak would be 
entangled, but which the rich and powerful would break throvgh, 
was not falfilled till the iprings of yoverument were relaxed, and the 
legiflator’s plan forfaken. 

Che Roman nation was fubdivided into wards, or hundreds ; fo 
that every hundred men, notwithtlanding the amazing increafe of 
people in the flourifhing tines of the republic, had a certurion over 
them, who could eafily difcover thofe that merited punifhmeut or re- 
ward.—Charlemagne, who collected together the corrupted remnant 
of the Roman empire, felt the necefliry of dividing fuch a multitude 
of people into many diltriéts, which he increafed in a fuitable propor- 
tion to the wholefome regulations he deligned to eftablifh. Before 
his time, thefe diftricts were intrulted to the management of one duke 
only ; but he forefaw, that one magiftrate alone, at the head of each 
province, would either neglect his duty, or abufe his power ; and, 
therefore, divided the adminiftration amons go feveralearls, in order to 
render it more eafy and exact. He went farther ; officers, feiected 
out of the order of prelates, and nobility, « alled Royal Envoys, were 
directed to vifit each diftrict every three months, ind give an account 
of their inquiries to the prince. In'fuch a con! titution, the manners 
of individuals could hardly efcape the notice of the magiltrates ; and 
the ma gifttrates themfclves were nari owly watched. if Charlemagne 
did not fully fucceed in his det fign, it was ow ing to his profecuting 
only one part of his plan. 

Alfred carried the divifion of his fubjects farther, for the benefit of 
regulation. The whole nation was diftributed into counties, the 
counties into hundreds ; and every head of a family was made an- 
fwerable for the conduét of his children, his fervarts, and even his 
guelts, The ten heads that lived neareit together, formed a fort of 
community, and were refponfible for one another ; by which means 
every individual found bis own fecurity in watching ever the beha- 
viour of his neighbour ; and in fome mealure guarantee d the probity 
of his own clats. It is thus that, in an army of one or two hundred 
thoufand men, by dividing them at fir(t into brigades , brigades into 
regiments, regiments into battalions, battalions into companies, and 
by placing v igilant officers at the head of each grand or lefler divifion, 
in fabordination to each other, military licentioufnefs is reprefled, 
and a difcipline eftablifhed, which, in the opinion of competent judg- 
es, confers more honour on a general than a victory ; becaufe it is, in 
itfelf, the foundation of victory. 

It is with the eltablifhwwent of manuers as with the culture of the 
earth ; grant large tracts of land to one man, and he will cultivate 
only fuch a portion as produces mott pront with the leaft eCxpence 5 
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divide this territory among a thoufand hufbandmen, every part will 
be cultivated and produce tomething. !n like manner, large politica} 
focieties mult be divided into fuch {mall bodies, that each may feel 
the hand of government by means of their immediate director ; and 
this will form a fet of moral people, Our divifions into provinces, 
generalities, and governments, have relation only to geography, re- 
venue, and military difpolition, but are not in the lealt relative to 
manners. ven thofe jurifdictions that feem to aim at this point, 
what effect do they produce ? Without taking cognizance of merir, 
crimes are punifhed, and yet vices (till fabhit. 


—$OO2000065-0.0— 
FOF THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
A project for UNIVERSAL Liberty. 


ct principles of freedom are as extenfive as animal exillence, 
this general principle, renders ita fubjeét worthy of examina- 
tion and atiention ; fuch isthe importance of the jubject, that the 
molt able pens have been employed in its fervice, and the fineft pencil 
to prefent its native beauty to an interefted world 

The bravelt minds have engaged to procure and defend it, at the 
expence of life and property ; death brandithes its fword with a feeble 
arm when compared with flavery+—freedom has infpired her off- 
spring with fuch courage that they oppole any enemy, hazard any 
experiment, and brave any danger in defence thereof—If at any time 
overpowered, they are at no time conquered—To die in the defence, 
or live the pofleflion of freedom—is their motto. 

The united ftates were early honoured, with thofe fparks of liberty 
which have been fo accumulated, as not only to illuminate this conti- 
nent, and the contiguous iflands, but the brightnefs thereof has dif- 
pelled the clouds in the ealtern world, and its power has difmounted 
kings from their thrones, their armies have been put to flight before 
the ftandard of liberty. 

Something {till remains to be done, to render freedom univerfal, 
fhall we fit at eafe and behold fo many of the fame fpecies in chains of 
flavery in the united ftates? what may the tyrants of the eaft fay: 
may they not fay to us, that we are guilty of the fame or worte crimes 
shan they are, while we profefs to be the friends of freedom, we _re- 
tain in flavery all in our power, as muchas they dc-—is your land free, 
where three-tifths of the black inhabitants of fome {tates are held in 
perpetual fervitude ; when America ‘ihall emancipate her negroes, 
than fhe may become arbitrefs between us and our tubjects, but until 


that is done we ftand on equal ground. If our fubjects are in fubjec- 
tion, they are not conligued to perpepetual ignorance like the {laves 


in the united (tates, Let Americans not enly profefs but thew them- 
felves the friends of liberty—let an unhappy race be free, Jet them 
be educated, let us thew liberty in practice as well as in theory, 
Jet us fet a fair copy before the admiring world, at this important 
hour, when thrones of kings, and the bulwarks of flavery, are no 
Jonger an afylum tothe tyrant. Many powerful objeétions may be 
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offered againft the general emancipation of the negroes. Many have 
their whole property in flaves, if they are fer at liberty, fuch families 
are ruined—uanaccuitomed to labour themfelves, and their families 
depending on the labour of the flaves, they would at once be depriv- 
ed of that fubfiitence and comiort they were born to enjoy; this 
would render them and their families miferable. it may be obferved, 
that no maa in his fenfes would have his property lJolely of this fort, 
unlefs he deemed himfelf of no other ule in the world, but to hold 
others in flavery ; and if they are only a part of his property, the re- 
mainder of it may be otherwile improved, if notto render his intereft 
fe great, it would at lealt be more bonourable, 

Were objections of this fort admiflible, they are more applicable to 
kings and tyrants, who hoid tuemfelves born to power, and who re- 
quire pomp and equipage to prevent the eye trom beholding the 
monfter in full view. 

But why emancipate negroes, fay fome, they are more happy than 
if they were free; every ‘thing | is provided for them: how this may 
bein Fa with fome, | cannot fay; but if t rob a man of all his pro- 
perty, and that he fhall {pend his life more happy without iw, than I 
thould in the ufe of it, will that jultify robbery ? it may well fhow 
bim to be a better maa than I, but it will never, with regard to me, 
obliterate the crime. 

We are told that they have not that love of liberty that would jufti- 
fy their einan: ipation and that they could not govern themielves or 

enjoy it with prudence. ‘The firlt part of this objection contradictsa 
principle common to mankind ; an {example s are are at handto thew 
that lomeof them, after paying for their own freedom, have purchafed 
it for their children at the ex ‘pence of every thing comfortable and 


dear to them, and often at the ini ghel t price ; the quettion is, whether 
the neanne the buver was mott “potletied of the love of liberty and 


humanity ? If we confider the laft part of the objection, it is the lan- 
guage of the duke of Brunfwick to the treenien of France, or rather 
the ‘whole i is the langu: age of tyrants and kings to thofe under their 
yokes, the brave king of | Poland exce pted. 

Others have recourfe to the facred book, and produce examples of 
lavery mentioned therein, they may as well vindicate murder be- 
caule we have many examples recorded therein; thefe examples of 
the vices of mankind fhew the ancient and univerfal depravity of our 
nature, to which the pre cepts of the facre d volume are every where 
Not fo ia this ce fe, {zy fome, the Mofaic di ifpenfation res 
quired the Children of Ifrael to take flaves trom the nations arornd 
heat. rhefe objectors do not confider that the divine command was 
to punifh thofe nations, and at the fame time afforded them the know- 
ledge of the truth as amongit the Je ws, and at the end of every feven 
vears give them liberty to return into their own nation, - which 
ineans they might promulgate the true religion among the nations 
a them. If flaves are taken from among the Indian tribes around 


Op} yoled, 


, on the fame terms and for cli e purpotes, then perpetual thave- 
ry is no more, 

But for what purpofe i8 comp! aint raifed wathout a project for re- 
moval of the caufes /—- fae foliowing is humbly of fered to pave the 


Way for a better. 
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412 The premature Advifer. 


Let a general tax be laid for the immediate purchafe of a certain 
number of flaves ; as the fales are general, it is not probable that 
more will be wanted than thall be offered. This annual fam appro. 
priated, will accumulate by adding to the number of freemen, the ob- 
jects of taxation, and diminithing the number of flaves. Or if prac- 
ticable, to borrow a {um fufficient to emancipate the whole in a fhort 
time, would be more defivable. No freemen deferves the name, who 
would not cheerfully contribute his fhare, to render the blefling of 
natural liberty univerial in the united flates. Such noble exertions 
and dilinterefted benevolence, would be an example fuflicient to in- 
{pire the whole world with the love of freedom. 

Surely it would be an iniult to the good underftanding of Ameri- 
cans to fuppole that any perfon would refufe his fhare for the pay- 
ment of this debt, adebt which we owe to nature ; natures laws re- 
quires it. Have we bought liberty to ourlelves, fhall we not fhow 
the invaluable eltimate we put upon it, in conftant endeavours to 


caufe its fweets to be known and enjoyed by thofe who have an equal 
claim to ir. 


The potlible amount would be fmall, compared with the object to 


be obtained. If we regard the law of nature, the principles of free- 


dom, or the liberty of our children, we will be zealous in this bufinefs, 
Can the caufe of liberty flourifh inthe midft of flavery ? will our chil- 
dren grow up with fentiments favourable to liberty, while furround- 
ed with flaves ? 


Let us dread flavery as a Canker-worm that will finally blatt the 
fruit of liberty, and penetrate into the vitals of {rcedo:n, 


DDO OOO SO —— 
FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


The PREMATURE ADVISER. 
Mr. Epritror, 
O give fuch advice, as may fuit the temper, views, and interefts 
of the perfon advifed, isa talk replete with delicacy and difh- 


culty. Yet we daily find, that what might puzzle a fage is underta- 
y - > 9 oS 


ken without hafitation by every pretender to prudence, and every 
Gabbler in maxims. Alphonzo, who was gilted in his youth, inftead 


of apathy in age has recourfe to invectives againft courtthip and ma- 


‘ ‘ 5 ° a” ane ] ‘s ‘ 
trimony ; and, in the true ltyle of exafperated dilappointment, eX 
claims, that none but a-fool or a knave would marry. A young man 
applies to him for advice on this momentous fubject; he feems to 
liften with due attention ; then fhakes his head in difgeft, and fum- 
mons every common-place argument agaiatt this (generally) delight- 


ful union, Silk, laces, and, ribbons; the abuled economy of the 


kitchin, and onfeafonable vifits, whether received or paid, are objects 
of his g6ynical animadverfions. 

<< If you marry, fays this Pfeudo-philofepher, one who. is inferior 
To you in circumitances, you will experience the levity of upftart con- 


fequence ; if you marry ap equal with refpect to property, fhe will 
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undoubtedly conteft with you the palm of fi uperiority ; but fhould you 
unfortunately efpoufe a woman fuperior to yourfelf j in wealth, and 
connexions, you will, after a very fhort fpace, be compelled to bid 
adieu to earthly happinefs, at lealt during herexiftence.’” Asaman, 
who is a candidate for matrimony, muft infa \lioly wed either an infe- 
rior, an equal or a fuperior in property, it inevitat bly follows from 
the arguments of this advifer, that matrimony ought to be annihila- 
ted. The young man however marries, and is competently happy. 
Hilarius, polictled of an active mind onl a décent capital, applies to 
this monitor for counfel with refpect to that route of commefce, 
which he might puriue with the preatett probability of advantage. 
The countenance of the cynic aflumes on this occalion a double por- 
tion of aufterity.; and, difp! ayiny all his importance, he thus delivers 


his featiments in a tone of voice now deep, now querulous ; expreflive 


of the growl of the maftiff and the yelping of the cur. ‘ Youngman! 


you tell me that you are poflefied of three thouland pounds. Is not 
the interett, which will arife from this capital, fufficient to fupport 
you in eafe? Tt certainly is ; and what more can you, confiftently 


with reafon, require ? Should you be fuccefsful in trade, you will be 


expofed to the wiles of flattery and deceit, 2 gainit which even men of 


experience are not always on their guard it fhould you prove un- 
facceRfat think but for a moment onthe condition of the unfortunate 
man. Although he has approved his i: ity and indaftry, abloquy 
will be his bitter portion, Talk not to me of thefe benefits, which 


by your commercial exertions you may confer on your country, 


, our country may ultiraate! Ly ens lI you amon, att the denizans of an 


ms-houfe, unlefs private charity fhould prevent you from being a 
cumeam to the- public.”’ 

Such is the advice of this fplenetic man! were it generally follow- 
ed, emulation in trade, manufactures, arts and fciencies would lan- 


gutth, and at length be totally fupprefied. The candidate for wealth, 
difregarding, however, the cpiuions of Alphonfo, is now an orna~ 
ment to the commercial part of the world. 

It muft be acknowledged, that in the inftances, which IU have ad- 
duced, Alphentfo i is not altogether worthy of cenfure, inafmuch as his 
counfel was applied for. But his obtruded advice is highly repre- 
henfible ; and let me tell him, that he has never derived efteem or 
reipect from it ; but on the contrary, difregard and even contempt. 

7 Yours, &c. w. 


—S4OOO00606.8— 


To make a SHORT SWORD LONG ENOUGH. 


j King of Arabia fhewing | his courtiers a Damafcus fword that 
bh . . . 
bad been prefented to him, it was the opinion of them all, that 


the only faule ir had was irs b = too fhorr. ‘The king’s fon, who 
was prefent, obferved, thar there wasno weapentoo fhort tor a brave 
man, as there needed no more but to advance one ftep to make it long 
cnough,— Dae fufiiciency of the heart lupplies whatever is wating. 
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Parnailiad. 


“ 
Columbian 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


A BURLESQUE PASTORAL. 


Ovis and Hinca; or the conrTENDING 
Lovers. 


Tf Pr°HE Arcadian thepherd dropt his 

i beams from high, 

Riding the fervid zenith of the fky: 

O’er the parch'd fields, no lowing oxen 
itrayed, 

No fheep were bleating, and no zephyrs 
played ; 

Its lay, no more the feather’d fongfter 
weaves, 

But fileut droops beneath the placid 
leaves. 


"Twas now that Ovis o’er a fountain 
flood, 

Her beauteous phiz admiring in the flood; 

Hirca—the fairett of the goaty kind, 

Upon the bank, thro’ indolence reclined; 

While in her eyes, love’s gentle powers 
fhone, 

She thus to Ovis {poke in charming tone. 


* Ovis! youlove; I too a flame confefs 

For one, whofe bcauties are thanthine not 
lefs; 

Therefore I dare you to yen grateful 
fhade, 

Form’d by the branches of the rifing 
glade; 

Thy lover’s charms I dare thee there to 
ling, 

The praife of mine fhall make the mcea- 
dow ring. 


Ov tS. 


Nor dar’ft in wain : 
fume, 

To fing the charms, which round my lo- 
ver bloom, 

Ill bet the wool, that o’er my bofum 
flows, 

More folt than down, more white than 
criven fiows, 


with pleaure I af- 


That brighter charms around my Remus 
rove, 

Than deck the proudcft monarch of your 
love. 


HIRCA. 


Mil flake the graceful beard upon my chin. 

My lover's worth from thine the palm 
will win. 

Gruntus, who now in yonder mire lies, 

To judge the conteft, at our with, will 
rife. 


Now with judge Gruntus, to the fhade 
they mov'd, 
To fing the luftre of the fwains, they 
lov’d. 


GRUNT US. 


Owvis! "tis your’sthe conteft to commesice: 
And mine the prize with juftice to dil- 
penfe. 
OV IS. 


Had I the voice of oxen—#l] around 

Should with thy charms, oh Romus / loud 
refound: 

Thy martial forehead and thy winning 
eyes, 

1’ll bellow forth, and echo thro’ the kkies. 


HIRCA. 


Could I as loud as regal lions roar, 

The hills fhould catch thy beauties, o’er 
and o’er— 

Dear Frifews / then thofe charms fhould 
be expreft, 

Which play fuch havoc in my tender 
breait. 


o % is. 
Befide my love—o’er all the flock fu- 


premic, 
Niggard and mean his ftatelieh fubjects 
feem. 
"T'was when againft a huge rebellious foe, 
Vith iron head, he aim’d a fatal blow, 
i faw—adiniring faw the grand affray : 
But ah! thé congucror ttole my heart 
away. 
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Parnaffiad. 


HIRCA., 


O'er all the herd, my Frifew: alfo reigns— 
Supreme o er hills; fupreme o'er all the 
Jains. 
‘Twas when the herd together met to try, 
What one could leap moft actively on 
high, 
Them all my capering lover far outfhone, 
Ah! could I fee; and call my heart my own. 


O VIS. 


Soft is the down, which flows upop my 
love ; 

Grand are his horns, and tower far above; 

Sweetis his voice—far [weeter to my ear; 

Phan to my eye, the vernal flowers ap- 


i 
pear. 
Hiac A. 

Sleck is the hair, which o’er my lover 
glides; 

Soft is his fkin, his hair fmooth-gliding 
hides ; 

Burnifh’d the horns, which on his brow 
appear, 


Sweeter his fragrance than the vernal air. 
OVI 5S. 


When I appear among the fleecy throng, 

My Ramus hails me with his fweeteik 
fong: 

Stately he moves, till 1 affume my feat ; 

Then, proudly humble, croushes at my 
feet. 


HIRC A. 


.1r 


Vhene’er I move and frolicfome appear, 
My lover fkips and prances thro’ the air ; 
But when fedately | my footiteps guide, 


He capers not, but mufes by my fide. 


OVIS. 


For me alone, ke every danger braves,— 

Broufes the grafs, and in the wild brook 
laves ; 

For me alone he fnuffs the fragrant gales, 

And ipurns the fair, whe rove amid the 
vales. 

If any heauties on the plain refide,— 

Jhele he defertsto gambol by my fide. 


HIER C A. 


F.ifcus, my love that he alone may fhare, 

Mounts the wild rocks, and wantou’s 
thro’ the air ; 

O’er craggy ftceps he leaps, from brow to 
brew, 

Capers aloft, and fpuras the void below. 


No charms in any other he efpies, 
But views all beauties, center’d in my 


eyes. 
GRUN T.U:5S. 
Ceafe---ceafe your prating: by my fuout 
] iw . 
You nought but gr fTet falfities declare: 
Begone! mor dare fuch themeg to ing 
again; 
Such themes are phantoms of a madden’d 
pra 
Now bleated; Hirca frifked with 
And Gruntus waddled to his bed of mire. 


BELCOUR. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
> . . ry i S 
Tbe Revouttions of Fasuton. 


PTV «a af fb. » lon: 
| HE « fi auty long has been re. 
nown d; 
The graces poets gloried to refound. 
s lent to Jove’s imperious wife, 
The ills to foften of connubial life, 
t curn’d the tide of paflion in the dame: 
7 . , 
Anger it banifh’d, and reviv’d Jove’s 
flame; 
It gave the brighteft luftre to her eves; 
it added foothing foftnefs to her fivhs- 
c A ’ 
Ie harmoniz’d the temper of her mind; 
And Jupiter grew fond---for the was kind 


Thofe married dames, Difcretion’srules 

who own, 

Admire the magic charms of Beauty's 
zone 

O!d Homer—ladies! venerate the fage— 

By fable with’d to hufh connabial rage; 

And taught thefe morals to each thinking 
mate: 

“ Mildnefs alone can blefs the married 


jiate 
bL ALC, 


“¢ Sh ape, arr, and features fome attention 
claim ; 

*¢ But foftnefs only can preferve love's 
flame.” 


Fafhion, intent‘our wonder to excite, 
Seems nature for the marvellous ta tliohe 
Now on the head the bonnet foars, de. 

fien’d 
To thow a towering, bold, ambition mind. 
Now twelisthe petticoat, a (pacionsround, 
And row in length three yards, or more, 
is found. 


Le 
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Ties, like the Titans, heaven appear to 
i ale, 

As Fafhion’s arbitrary laws prevail ; 

The flays’ fhark peak with flar-like luftre 
glows, 

And the pafe-buckle glitters on the tocs. 


"Thefe wanderings of tafle we may ex- 
TA o 
Uies 
Afittir g by Politenefs Beauty’s vicws. 
Powder! bceltow thy cleanly, cheering 
ee 
aint 
Be Nature’s trefles amiably difplayed 
Bet may no curling-tongs heat that brain, 
Where cool difcretion fhould in triumph 


reign. 


Still wil! thofe follies! frame tyrannic 
laws ! 
Now dealing in cork-hips, and mow in 
craws ? 
Mutt delicacy to thy power fubmit ? 
Wilt thou yicid ample fcope for {neering 
wit? 
The fair thall never fuffer in my verfe ; 
And fimply thus a cynic’s thoughts re, 
hearfe. 
“ There was a time (perhaps that time 
remains) 
When feathers gave the ton to female 
brains. 
Each whim the fair with readinefs em- 
brac'd; 
Since to be flighty was a proof of tafte. 
There was a time, attach’d to liberal 
arts, 
When ladies footh’s our minds, and 
cheer’d our hearts. 
By moderate art, ye fair! preferve 
your reign ; 
Prudence alone your empire can main- 
tain. 
From delicacy hope fincere applaufe ; 
Your bearts men wifh to yain, but flight 
your craws. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Lines addrefed to a Lan. 
HILD of nature ! freely fly ; 
Skim the earth, or mount the fky. 
Shelter'd liken to the gale, 
Roaring over hill and vale ; 
And at times, in penfive mood, 


Hear the rufhing of the flvod. 


In the grove, or cultur’d bower, 
Tate the fragrance of each flower. 


Parnaffiad. 


True to Nature ever found, 
let the wocus thy thanks refound ; 
Thanks, which inflin@ fill mipircs, 
Glowing with celchial fires. 


Man, of paffion cft the flave: 
Dares forbidden dangers brave. 
With fome rays of reafon bleft, 
More his follies thine confefs’d, 
Than to inftin@ if allicd, 

He had! Reafon! icorn’d thy pride. 


See him over ocean roll, 
And defpife the freezing pole 
See him, fond of ufcleisore, 
Earth! thy hidden depths explore ! 
And, tor follies to atone, 

See him weep, and hear him groan ! 


' 


Now he bids, in fancy wife, 
Lofty roofs afcend the ikies. 
But, too often weak, the bafe 
Sinks the owner in difgrace , 
Or the roof, by tempetts torn, 
Leave the haughty wretch to mourn. 


Does he at Ambition’s fane 
Hope reward and fame to gain? 
i’er the fummit he afcends, 
Scornful foes and envious friends— 
On his conduct fhall refle& ; 

Thele condenin, and thete fafpect. 


Docs he glow with love’s true flame, 
And expect a parent’s name ? 
Wife and children often prove 
Falfe to duty, falfe to love. 
Lark! fince bleft in Nature's plan, 
Weep the woes of realoning man. 


Yet thy forrows, Lark! repreis; 
Suffering man {till heaven hall blefs. 
‘Thou wert form'd to mount the fkies3 
Man on bolder wings fhali rile ; 

And, whilit cherubims applaud, 
Shute before the throne of Gon. 


FOR THE UNIVBPRSAL ASYLUM. 


The DistRessep Maipen. 


| RIGHT were the profpe@s of my 
earlier days— 
My parents’ comfort, and the theme of 
praife. 
Taught admiration, asa right, to claim, 
Say, who my youthful levity could blame? 








ime, 


» of my 
theme of 


claim, 
d blame! 


Parnafiad. 


i danced, the envy of the maiden throng, 

Acd (weeteft mulic warbled from my 
tongue. 

Willing the old and young at once to 
pleafe, 

With grace | rallied, or | fpoke with eafe. 

At once I chanced, im converfe furmed to 
fhine, 


The ready lawyer and the grave divine. 


QO happy @ate of youth! were youth 
but wie, 
And would the fnares of vanity defpile ! 


The unworthy flattered—one at length 

thoad forth, 

Praifed tor his genius, howoured for his 
worth, 

Formed to delight, by nature and by art, 

He charmed my fancy, aud he won my 
heart. 

Soothed by his tongue, which promiifed 
faithful love, 

With him I trod the lawn, or pierced the 
gtove : 

He withed to fee me in each circle fhine; 

And at the ball his ready hand was mine. 

The day wasfiaed, when Hymecn thould 
unite 

Hearts, formed each other fully to de- 
light—— 

The day was fixed—but horror interpofed, 

Aad my bright iccues of blifs for ever 
clofed. 

Ah! who on Hope’s gay vifion can de- 

pend !— 

Death fnatchedaway my lover and my 
friend !— 

in vain from books my mind fome com- 
tort fought ; 

For calumny was now my haplefs loc. 

Envy, her rage by Innocence unquelled, 

Had long our happy intercourfe beheld ; 

And guile imputed to this haplefs breatt, 

Selcly by virtue, honour, love puifeffed. 


Since converfe can no longer eafe fup- 


ply, 

Far from the cheerful haunts of men | 
fily— 

My with to live unknowa—in peace to 
dic. 


Pbhiladdpbia, 179%. 





On Detia. 


AN epigram brifk Delia doth prefer ; 
And why ?---’Tis very fhort and {mart, 
hke her. 


December, 1792. © 
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FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


f 


On the Gour. 


EGONE! approach not! (thus to 
Gout I poke) 

Haile to the men who revelry invoke; 

Seek the vile fcenes which paflions off 
d {clofe, 

Or in the lap of luxury repofe.— 

Wilt thou not quit me ?---till | feel thy 
fage— 

Dar'ft thou with moderation to engage ? 

Ever obedient, Temperance! to thy 
power, 

Calm was my morn, my noon, my mid- 
ni ght-hour. 

Tell me---a parent’s legacy art thou? 
Or mutt | to my own fad bullies bow? 
Prompted to act by reafon on life's (cene, 
Mild were theie days; their nights alike 

lerene : 
Of vice uncontcious, all their livesapplaud; 
They bowed to reafon, and to realon’s 
God. 
Gout / tell me then (in fury thas! cried) 
Whence can proceed thy pains ?--- Thus 
Cout replicd— 


Shun idlenefs, thou wretch! 
plough, or fow, 
Level the harveft, aod the meadow mow; 
Walk, ride, run, labour—Nature gave for 
ule. 


plant, 


Talents, to gen’ral good which muft con- 
: 


Uc. 
Scorn in excefs your fellows to furpafs; 
Iom bears his bottle, William fcarce his 
gals. 


If fingle, of intemperance be afraid ; 
Lf married---but | think enough is faid. 


Thus fpoke the power of Gout——my 

nerves confeffed 

How much my mind by horror was op- 
prefied, 

And, though to temperance bowing, yet 
my tocs, 

In fancy oft th’ approaching ill difclofe. 

Philadelphia, 1792. 





FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


Hrrocaisy Univeasat. 


oS in all things may be 
feen ; 


Hence oft the zealot is beheld ferene 5 
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‘The mifer feems to {pmpathize with woe, 

Statefmen, at times, fome moderation 
fhow ; 

Beauties no admiration with to raife, 

And medeft author’s fhun the voice of 
praife. 

Religion ! then, no longer bear the blame; 

Sinceall are hypecrites---tho’ not in same. 


Philadelphia, 1792- 


eee 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Hymn, 


- Jehovah's praife aloud ; 

Bend to him, ye ftrong and proud ! 
Bow to him, ye learned and wife, 
Ruler of earth, feas and tkies ! 


Hear his voice the world alarm ; 
See his bare and outftreched arm ! 
Rage o’er Europe’s wretched coafls 
Shows the offended Loarp of HostTs- 


Ah! be war by all abhorred, 
Nations! drop the cruel {word : 
Bid the cannon ceafe to roar ; 

Stain the ficlds with blood no more. 


Far as earth’s remoteft bound 
Be each milder virtue found--- 


When, dire rage and faction ceafe, 
All fhall hail the Gop of Peace! 


Philadelphia, 1792. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


Verszs for the cLose of the Year 1792. 


7 eH is the bard who dares to praife 
that land, 


Which e’en from envy mutt applaufe com- 
mand 


Yet cuftom orders (cuftom all revere) 


To hail with genial ftrains the coming 
year. 


Huhhed are the trumpet’s notes; and, 
Peace, thy ftrain 
Sounds in each grove, and echoes o'er each 
plain 


Where once the fword with cruel lufre 
fhone, 


The plough-thare fhincs, with luftre all its 
own. 


Parnaffiad. 


Where late the cannon threatened earth 
and fkies, 

The maiden liftens, as her lover fighs. 

Wifdom her happy, favoured fons calls 
forth, 

And education forms each mind to worth. 

(Ah! — the mufe but cah Oblivion’s 
Vel 

O’er Indian wrath, and al] their wrongs 
repeal ; 

Then thould her verfe with tenfold rap- 
ture rife, 

And paint our land an emblem of the tkies, 

Oh! may the approaching year bid 
flaughter ceale, 

And weftern plains exult in heaven-bora 
peace !) 


Bleft be that era, when the world was 

taught 

That freedom never can be dearly bought. 

Tho’ in the confli@ many a patriot died, 

Others furvive, a nation’s fteps to guide; 

—- of true fame, the world they 
tell, 

Thofe fhould prefide, in wifdom who cx- 
cel. 

Genius too often is conjoined with pride ; 

But worth and wifdom ever are allied..- 

Yet Genius too is ours, Ye Arts! pro- 
claim 

Each candidate for excellenceand fame.--- 

So great the crowd, the attempt I mul 
decline, 

And to fome abler pen, tMe taft refign. 


Yet, whilft we view the lofty maft af- 

cend, 

The ftately manfion rife, the foreft bend ; 

Commerce adorning, Delaware ! thy tide, 

Fach harveft flourith, and the thuttle glide, 

Cold muft that bofom be, which does nc: 
feel 

The facred warmth of patriotic zeal, 


December, 179%- 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 


ANACREONTIC. 
STROM the cellar bring that beer, 
Meant our thirfty hearts co cheer --- 
Haft thou brought but one /---there’s plen- 
ty: 
Blockhead! hafte, and bring up twenty. 


Perfected by {kill and care, 
See the toils of honeft Here / 
To my frame it eafe difpenfes, 


And invigorates my fenfes. 
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Parnaffiad. 


Lo! it foams above the glafs— 
Name thy friend, or toaft thy lafs, 
Let us mirth “rom reafon borrow, 
Since too foon will come to-morrow. 


Bacchus! can thy juice compare 


With this draft of worthy Hare ? 
Thou cant weaken all our fenfes ; 
He found health and wealth difpenfes- 


This beft produce of our lands 

Every patriot’s praife demands ; 

Since, while beer and freedom charm us, 
Foreign foes fhall ne'er alarm us. 


Phila delpb ia, 179% 


—_— --— 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


The COUNTRY SWAIN'S ADDRESS to his 
city CHARMER. 


OULD I in my verfe combine 
All the graces. v:hich are thine ; 
Could U rofe and lily blend, 
Nature’s beauties to commend, 


Thofe perfections, all would fay, 
Were but flars, compared with day. 


Fancy! dare not here intrude ; 

She at once is fair and good. 

Hear that tongue, which fenfe refines; 
See that form where beauty fhines ; 

In the tablet be combined 

All the graces of the mind. 


Mufic in her words is heard, 

And morality revered ; 

Genius, bending from his throne, 
Bows to her, and her alone. 

From her tongue, which all revere, 


Fruth is rendered doubly dear. 


Since the city little yields, 

Seck with me the diftant fields; 
Where, if Deléa thould prove kind, 
Ito toil will bend my mind; 


Cleave che logs and turn the foil— 
Love will pleafure yield to toil. 


Gentle Delia! be but mine ; 
We no courtiers fhall oumhine ; 
Bat, with every virtue bicft, 
Rife in joy, repofe with reft. 
Pride, ambition, we refiya-——— 
Be couteatment yours aud mine! 


Delia! liften to my ftrain; 
Blefs with mutual love thy fwain, 
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Who the foreft will fubdue, 
And will only bend to you. 

Be this truth by all confeffed--- 
Love and virtue make us bleft. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM, 


The sUPERANNUATED Malrpen. 


MoM" D Thyrfis at forty to me paid his 


vows 
And promifed "to make me the happief 
fpoufe. 
Such flarchnef. 
cient best, 


That I fmiled at his offers, and tittered 
“ No; no!” 


appeared in this gay an- 


I then was juft twenty, and fearcely fur- 


nufed, 


That by wrinkles my forehead thould e’er 
be furprifed : 

Health bloomed on my cheek, and fo gay 
was my mien 

That many imagined I fearce was fifteen. 


Young Damon approached me, and chant. 
ed his pains 
With paflion, exprefled in fweet melody’ ’ 


itrain 8. 

I likened; but faid 
truth, 

That in age want oft flowed from bright 
genius in youth. 


twas a forrowful 


By dozens obliged filly fops to difcard, 
'wixt Uhyrlis and Damon J thared my 


regar ! ; 

But coquetted fo long, that, bereft of each 
heart, 

Both Damon and Thyrfis! forced to de- 


part. 


But muft I the worft of al! miferies Speak? 

The forrows of age are funk deep in my 
ch — 

And, whilft I ftill chat with the 
the ‘beau, 


My checks look like buff. and me tects 


are like fnow. 


irt and 


Philadelphia, 1792. 


—_—_ 


Tauta az Ertonam, 


rT’RUTH! fhould I try to trace thee to 
thy fane, 

Where ev ry virtue owns th y happy reign, 

Where thalt Ifind thy glories! ett expreffed? 


gentle breah? 


ie Henry’s head, or Mir 
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On bearing the accomplifoed Mifs Manta B--. 
jing “* Mary’s Dream. * 


Cherub's face, an angel’s air 
Meckly grace the charming fair ; 
Whofe voice--- bleft nufic of the fky !--- 
Proclaims a lovely feraph nigh ; 
Thril ing, fwelimy, quav’ring, dying : 
Murm'ring, fweet as zephyr fighing, 
Meics at will the folten’d foul, 
Os bids wild throbbing rapture roll. 


As from her lips, where proudly glows 
The charms which bivthes o'er the rofe, 
The heaven-defcending accents glide, 
Upon the floating breeze’s tide ; 

On its happy bofom flowing, 

With ambiozial Fragrance glowing, 
They fighiag gently rife on high; 

Aud flutter to (cir native fky. 


BELCOUR. 


FOR THE UNIVERSAL ASYLUM. 
Oe SaTiery. 


M I not with plenty bleft ? 
Might not raptare fwell my breaft? 
Yet that plenty } difdain, 
and thet rapture turns to pain. 
Thus } fee! thofe pangs of woe, 
From fatiecy which flow. 


Pbilad: phia, 1 792. 


Ew Vv Y: 


oe never let me fee that thape 
again ! 

Exile me rather to fome favage den, 
Far from the focial haunts of men ! 
Morrible phantom! pale it was as death ! 

Confumption fd upon irs meagre 

check, 

And ever as the fiend effay’d to fpeak, 
Dreadfully ftean:’d its peftilential breath ! 
Fang’d like the wolf it was, and all 

gaunt, 

And ftill it prowl d around us and 

around, 
Rolling its tquinting eyes afkaunt, 

Wherever human happmels was found. 


Furious thereat, the felf-tormenting 
sprite 
Drew fortis au afp, and (terrible to fight) 


Parnaffiad. 


To its left pap th’ envenom'd reptile 
prett, 

Which gnaw’d and worm’d into its tore 
tur’d brea, 


The defperate juicide, with pain, 
Writh'd to and fre, and yell’d amain; 
And then, with hollow dying cadence, 
cries— 
“It is not of this afp that ENVY dies; 
"Tis not (his reptile’s tooth that gives the 


imart ; 


fis other's happinefs that gnaws my 
licart.’” 


SONNE T: Teo Maaia. 


” Ets not thy flowing hair of orient 
- gold, 
Nor thofe bright eyes, like fapphire gems 
that plow ¢ 
Nor check of bluthing rofe, nor break of 
{fnow, 
‘The varying paflions of the heart could 
hold < 


Thofe locks, too foon, fhall own a filv’ry 


ray, 
Thofe radiant orbs their magic fires fore- 
0; 
Infatiate Time fhal) fteal thofe tints away; 
Warp thy fine form, and bend thy beau- 
ties low ; ° 


But the rare wonders of thy polith'd mind 

Shall mock the empty menace of decay ; 

‘The gem that in thy {fpotiefs breaft en- 
fhrin’d, 

Glows with the light of intellectual ray; 

Shall, like the brilliant, {corn each bor- 
row'd aid, 

And, deck’d with native luftre, never fade! 


. 


BEAUTY. 


‘ O tell the vain, the infolent, and fair, 
‘That life’s beft days are only days 
of care ; 
That beauty, flutt’ring like a painted fly, 
Owes to the {pring of youth its rareft die; 
When winter comes, its charms hall fade 
away, 
And the poor infect wither in decay : 
Go bid the giddy phantom learn from 
tnee, 
That Virtue only braves mortality. 
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Report of the Secretary of the TREasuRY, {redting the 
RepempTion of the Pueric Dest, and the Reimaunsee 
MENT of the Loan made of the Banx of the Unitrep STATES. 


1* obedience to two refolutions of the heufe of reprefentatives, one of the anit in- 
fant, dire@ing the fecretary of the weafury to report a plan for the redemption 
of fo much of the public debe as by the act entitled * an a& making provilion fur the 


debt of the united ttates,” the united ftates have referved the right to redeem; the 
other of the 22d inftant, dire@ting him to report the plan of a previfion for the reim- 
burfement of the loan made of the bank of the united ftates, puriuant to the Xith 
fectien of the af entitled “ an a@ to incorperate the fubferibers to the bank of the 


united fates ;”” the faid fecretary refpectiully {ubmits the following 


R E P oO R T. 

‘THE expediency of taking meafures for the regular redemption of the public 
debt, according to the right which has been referved to the government, being wifes 
ly predetermined by the refolution of the houfe of reprefentatives refi rrmg the fubs 
je& to the fecretary, nothing remains for him buc to endeavour to felect and fubmait 
the moft eligible means of providing for the execution of that important object. 

With this view, the firft enquiry, which naturally prefewts itheif, is, wether the 
exifting revenues are or are not adequate to the purpofe ? 

The eftimates which accompany the report of the fecretary of the r4th inttane, 
will thew, that during the continuance of the prefent Indian war, the appropriations 
for intereft and the demands for the current fervice, are likely to exhauft the pror 
du& of the exifting revenues ; though they afford a valuable furplus beyond the por- 
manent objects of expenditure, which it is hoped may, ere long, be advantegeoully 
applied to accelerate the extinguifhment of the debe. 

In the mean time, however, and until the reftoration of peace, the employment 
of that refource in this way, muft of neceflicy be fufpended; and either the budnets 
of redemption inuft be deferred, or recourfe mutt be had to other expedients. 

But did no fuch temporary necefliry for reforting to other expecdicnts exif, the 
doing of it would {till be recommended by weighty confiderations.——it would 
appear, in the abflra&, advifeable to leave the furplus of the prefent revenues free, 
to be applied to fuch cafual exigencies as may, from time to time occur; to vecafioual 
purchafes of the debt when mot exhautted by fuch exigencies, to the payment of in- 
tereft on any balafices which may be found due to particular fates upon the geverat 
fettlement of accounts ; and finally, to the payment of intereft on the deferred part 
of the debt, when the period for (uch payment arrives 

There is 2 reafonable profpedt, that if not diverted, it will be found adequate to the 
two lait important purpofes. : 

Relinquifhing, then, the idea of an immediate application of the prefent revenues 
to the objet in view, it remains tu examine what other modes are in the option of 
the Legiflature. 

Loans, from time to time, equal to the fums annually redeemable, and bottomed 
on the fame revenues, which are now appropriated to pay the iutereit upon thofe 
fums, offer themfelvcs as one expedient, which may be employed with . decree of 
advantaye. As there is a probability of borrowing at a lower rate of imtere Rs mate= 
rial faving would refult ; and even this refource, if none better could be deviled, ougane 
not be neglected. 

But it is obvious, that to rely upon this refc 
wardethe final exoneration of the nation. Te flop at that : i. 
be neither provident nor fatisfaory. The intercite es weil asthe expectations of the 
union require fomething more effcctual. ~ . 

The eftablithment of additional revenues is the remaining refource, + his, if the 
bufinefs is to be undertaken in earneit, is unavoidable : and a = —— id 
teafonably be entertained, that the commuuity will {ce with ‘atisiction whe em- 
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ployment of thofe means, which alone can be effectual, for accomplifhing an end, in 

itfelf fo important, and fo much an objet of general defire. It cannot fail to be u- 

niverfally felt, that if the end is to be attained, the neceflary means muft be em- 
loyed. 

. te can only be expedited that care he taken to choofe foch as are liable to fewett 

objeAivns, and that in the modifications of the bufinefs in other refpedts, due re- 

gard be had to the prefent and progreflive circumftances of the country. 

Affuming it as the bafis of a plan of redemption, that additional revenues are 
to be provided, the further inquiry divides itfelf into the following branches : 

I. Shall a revenue be immediately conftituted, equal to the full fum, which may 
at prefent be redeemed, according to the terms of the contra& ? 

Il. Shall a revenue be conftituted, from year to year, equal only to the intereft 
of the fum, to be redeemed in each year—coupling with this operation an annual loan, 
commenfurate with fuch fum ? Or, 

lif. Shall a revenue be conftituted each year, fo much exceeding the intereft of 
the fum to be redeemed as to be fufficient, within a fhort definite term of time, to 
difcharge the principle itfeif; coupling with this operation alfo, an annual lean, 
equal co the fum to be annually redeemed, and appropriating the revenue created to 
its difcharge, within the term which fhall have been predetermined ? 

The firff plan, befides being completely effeual, would be eventually mof 
economical; but confidering to what a magnitude the revenues of the united 
ftates have grown in a fhort period, it is not cafy to pronounce hew far the faculty 
of paying might not be ftrained by any fudden confiderable augmentation, wherc- 
foever immediately placed; while the rapid progrefs of the country in population 
and refource feems to afford a moral certainty, that the neceflary augmentation 
may be made with conveniences by fucceflive fleps, within a moderate term of time, 
and invites to temporary and partial fufpenfions, as capable of conciliating the rea- 
fonable accommodation of the community with the vigorous profecution of the main 
defign. For tnefe and for other reafons which will readily occur, the courfe of pro- 
viding immediately the intire fum to be redeemed, is conceived not to be the mok 
eligible. 

The fecond plan, though much more efficacious than that of annual Joans, bot- 
tomed on the révenues now appropriated for the payment of intereft on the fums 
eo he redeemed, docs not appear to be fufficiently efficacious. ‘The fchedule A, 
will thew the effect of it to the rf of Janwary 1802, when ther deferred debt 
will become redeemable in the proportions ftipulated. Suppofing the inveflment 
ef the intercft which is each year liberated, together with that which has been, and 
wil \e relcafed by purchaies, purfuant to provifions heretofore made, in the 
purchafe of 6 per cent. Rock; a fum of principle equal to 2,043,837 dollars and 
7 cents would be funk, and a clear annuity, equal to 459,212 dollars and 82 cents 
would be created, towards further redemptions ; but the fund then neceffary for the 
future progreflive redemption of the debt, according to the right referved, would be 
1,126,616 dollars and 44 cents, exceeding by 667,403 dollars and 62 cents, the a- 
mount of the redeeming fund.—Something niore effectual! than this is certainly defi- 
rable, an appears to be practicable. 

The Saft of the three plans beft accords with the moft accurate view which the fe- 
cretary has been able to take of the public intereft, 

In its application it is of material confequence to endeavour to accomplith thefe 
two points: I. Phe complete difcharge of the fums annually redeemable within the 

iod prefixed, and the reimburfement within the fame period of all auxiliary 
ens which may have been made for that purpofe. I1. The conftituting by the ex- 
piration of chat period, a clear annual fund competent to the future redemption of 
the debt to the extent of the right referved. 

The pcriod to which it is conceived the plan ought to refer, is the fir day 2 Je 
muary, 1502; becawfe then, the fir payment on account of the principal of the defer- 
ged debt, may rightfully be made. 

In conformity to thefe ideas, the fo'lowing plan is moft refpe@fully fubmit- 
ted: Peremifing that the fum redeemable for the firft year of the 6 per cent Rock, 
bearing a prefenc interelt, is computed at 550,000 dollars. 

Let an annual fund be conftituted, during the prefent feffion, equal to 103,199 

Nars sod 6 cents, to begin to accrue from the firlt of January, 1793.——Let the 
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fam of 550,000 dollars be borrowed upon the credit of this annuity, reimburfeable 
within five years, that is by the firlt January 1799- The fum borrowed to be aps 
plied on the firft of January 1794, to the firft payment on account of the principal of 
the debt. 

The propofed annuity will reimburfe the fum borrowed. with intereft by the fir 
of January 1799, and will be thenceforth free for any further application. 

Che fum redeemable the fecond year, that is on the firft of January 1795, is coms 
puted at 533,000 dyllars, 

Let an annual fund be conftituted during the fecond feflion after the prefent, equal 
t» 109,391 dollars and 60 cents, to begin to accrue from the firft of January 1794. 
Let the fum of 583,000 dollars be borrowed upon the credit of this annuity reimbur- 
feable within five years, that is, by the firft of January, 1800; the fum borrowed to 
be applied on the the firft of January 1795, to the fecond payment on account of the 
principle of the debt. The propofed annuity will reimburfe the fum borrowed with 
intereft by the firft of January 1300, and will be thenceforth free for any further ap- 

slieation. 
: The fum redeemable the third year, that is,on the firft of Junuary 1796, is com» 
puted at 617,980 dollars. 

Let an annual fund he conftituted during the third feftion, after the prefent, equal 
to 115,955 dollars and 17 cents, to begin to accrue from the firft of January 4795, 
Let the fum of 617,980 dollars be borrowed upon che credit of this annuity, reim- 
burfeable within five years, tha is, by the firft of January 18or. 

The fum borrowed to be applied on the fir of January 1796, to the third pay-~ 
ment on account of the principal of the debt. 

The propofed annuity will reimburfe the fum borrowed with intereh by the firk 
of January ror. 

The fum redeemable the fourth year, that ison the firk of January 1797, is come 
puted at 655,058 dollars and 80 cents. 

Let an annual fund be cénftituted during the fourth feflion, after the prefent, equal 
to £22,912 dollars and 48 cents; to begin to accrue from the firft of January, 1796, 
Let the fum 655,053 dollars and 80 cents, be borrowed upon the credit of this annuie 
ty, reimburfeable within five years; that is by the fir of January 1802. The fam 
borrowed to be applied on the firlt of January t797,to the fourth payment on account 
of the principal of the debt. 2? 

The propofed annuity will reimburfe the fum borrowed with intereft by the firk 
of January 1802. 

The fum redeemable the fifth year, that is onthe firft of January 1798, is compu- 
ted at 694,362 dollars and 33 cents 

Let an annual fund be conftituted during the fifth feflion, after the prefent, equal 
to 152,743 dollars and 12 cents, to begin to accruc from the firl of January 1797.— 
Let the fum of 694,362 dollars and 33 cents be borrowed upon the credit of this ane 
buity, reimburfeable within four years, that is by the firft of Jaauary 1802. Thefum 
borrowed to be applied on the firit of January 1798 to the fifth payment on account 
of the principal of the debt. oe ; 

The propofed annuity will ceimburfe the fam borrowed with intere(t by the firk of 
January 1802. 

The fam redeemable the fixth year, that is on the firft of January 1799 is computed 
at 736,024 dollars and 7 cents. 

Let an anuual fund be conftituted during the fixth feflion, after the pretent, equal 
to 197,680 dollars and 2¢ cents, to begin to accrue from the uf of 1795. Let the 
fum of 736,024 dollars and 7 cents, be borrowed upon the credit of this annuity, re- 
imbarfeable within three years, that is by the firft of January 1802. The lum bore 
rowed te be applied on the firft of January 1799 to che fixth payment on account of 
the principal of th. tebt. . . 

The propefed annurty will reimburfe the fum borrowed with intere by the rit of 
January 1803 

The fum redeemable the feventh year, that is, on the rft of January 1800, ts come 
puted at 780,185 dollars and 52 cents. : 

Let an annual fund be conttituted during the feventh fefhua, after the prefer’, 
equal to 272,843 dollars and 38 cents, to begin to accrue from the aft of January 1799. 
Let the fum of 780,185 dollars and 52 cents be borrawes upon the cre dit of this an- 
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nuity, reimburfeable withia two years, that is, by the ft of January 1802. The fum 
burrowed to be applied on the 1ft of January 1800 to the feventh payment ou account 
of the principal of the debt. 

The propofed annuity will reimburfe the fum borrowed with intereft, by the rft of 
January 1802. 

The fum redeemable the eighth year, that is,on the 1ft of January 1801, is com- 
puted at 826,996 dollars and 65 cents. 

Let an annual fund be conftituted during the eighth feflion, aftcr the prefent, equal 
to 423,583 collars and 64 cents, to begin to accrue from the ft of January 180>. 
Let the fum of 826,996 dollars and 65 cents be burrowed upon the credit of this an- 
nuity, remburleable within one year, that is, on the 1ft of January 1802. 

The fum borrowed to be applied on the 1ft of January 1801 to the eighth payment 
on account of the principal of the debt. 

The propofed anauity will reimburfe the fum borrowed with intereft on the 1ft of 
January 1802. 

The fum redeemable the ninth year, that is, ori the rf of January 1802, is com- 
puted at 1,126,616 dollars and 44 cents. ‘The then exifting means for the difcharge 
of this fum, arifing from the operation of the plan, will be 

1f¢ VYhe amount of the annuity conftituted the third year, which will have been 
liberated by reimburfement of the third loan. 

ad. ‘Ihe arrears of intereft not previoully appropriated, and which are coraputed at 
200,000 dollars. There will confequently be a deficiency this year of 810,661 doilars 
and 17 cents, which will require to be fupplied by a temporary loan to be reimburfed 
out of the furplus of the fuud which on the rft day of January 1802 will exift for fu- 
ture redemptions, and which furplus will be fufficicut to rcimburfe this temporary 
Joan in about thirtgen years and an half. 

It may be proper to remark, that this deficiency upon one year, is fuffered to exift 
to avoid an unncceflary augmentation of revenue, materially beyond the fum perma- 
mently tequifite. No inconvenience enfues, becaufe this temporary deficiency is made 
wp by the furplus of the permanent fund, within the period mentioned. And that 
fund, from the rft January 1802, is adequate to all future redemptions, in the full 
prepoption permitted by the contradt. 

the tabie in che fchedule B, herewith fubmitted, will thew in one vicw the prin- 
ciples and operation of this plan 

The fcheduic C will exhibit the mens of conftituting the feveral annuities propo- 
fed to be eftablifhed. From it, will be feen, that the propofed annuities arc to be 
compofed, partly of taxes to be fucceffively laid, at the refpective periods of creating 
them, partly of the furplus dividend to be expeded on the ftock belonging to the 
goverument, in the bank of the united ftates, beyond the intereft to be paid on ac- 
count of it, and partly of the funds heretofore pledged for the payment of interett, 
which will have been liberated upon fo much of the debt, as will have been extin- 

wifhed. 
The refpe&ive amounts of the taxes to be feverally laid, will be:—In the firt 
year 43,199 dollars and 6 cents; in the fecond year 109,391 dollars and 60 cents; ia 
the third year 115,955 dollars and 17 cents; in the fourth year 102,912 dollars and 
48 cents; in the fifth year 102,743 dollars and 12 cents; in the fixth year 107,680 
dollars and 20 cents; in the feventh year 109,649 dollarsand 32 cents; making to- 
gether 691,530 dollars and 95 cents. 

The fum which will have been redeemed prior to the firft day of January 1802, 
will be 5, 443,607 dollars and 37 cents. The fum redeemable on the firft of Janu- 
ary 1802, will be 1,126,616 dollars and 44 cents; and the fund which will thence- 
forth exift for the purpote of future redemption, (as is particularly thewn by the fche- 
dule D ) will be 1,210,744 dollars and 34 cents, exceeding the ium ftrictly neceflary 
by %4,127 dellars and go cents—a fund, which, including the intereft from year to 
year liberated, will, as already intimated, be completely adequate to the final redemp- 
tion ef the whole amount of the 6 per cent. ftock, (as well the deferred as that bear- 
ing a prefent intereft) according to the right which has been referved for that pur- 

ofc. 

in the mean time, a further impreffion will be made wpon'the debt by the inveft- 
ment ofthe refidue of the funds herctofore eftablithed, in the purchafe of it; and 
it ishoped, that the rcforation of peace with the Indians will enable che applica- 
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tion of the furplus of the exifting revenues, together with the proceeds of the ceded 
lands in our weiltern territory, to the fame object. ‘Thefe, whenever they can be 
brought into action, will be important aids; materially accelerating the ultimate 
redemption of the entire debt. The employment of thefe-refources, when it can be 
done by increafing the intereft fund, will proportionahly Ieffen the neceflity of ufing 
the refource of taxation for creating the propofed annuities, if the government fhail 
judge it advifeable to avail itfelf of the fubftitute, which may accrue from that circum- 
ttance. 

Having now given a general view of the plan, which has appeared upon the 
whele the moft eligible, it is neceffary in the next place, to prefent to the confi- 
deration of the houfe the requifite funds for commencing the execution of it. Thefe 
will embrace a provifion for the firft annuity only ; that alone requitting, by the 
plan, immediate provifion. With regard tu a provifion for the fubfequent annuities, 
which is propofed to be fucceflive, the fecretary will content himfelf with this ge- 
neral obfervation, that he difcerns no intrinfic difficulty in making provifion for 
them, as faft as hall be neceflary, with due convenience to the people, and con- 
fiftently with the idea of abttaining from taxing lands and buildings (with the ftock 
and implements of farms) referving them as a refource for thofe great emergencies, 
which call for a fuld exercivn of all the contributive faculties of a country. 

The following means for conttituting the firft annuity, are refpectfully fubmitted, 
viz. 

Annual furplus of the dividend on the ftock of government in the bank 
of the united ftates, beyond the intercR to be paid out of the faid dividend efti- 
mated at 

Dollars 60,000 

Tax on horfes, kept or ufed for the purpofe of riding or of drawing 
any coach, chariot, phaton, chaife, chair, fulkey, or other carriage for 
conveyance of per/ons - - - - ~ 

Excepting and exempting all horfes which are u/ ally and chiefly employed for the 
purpoles of hufbandry, or in drawing waggons, wains, drays, carts, or other carriages 
for the tranfportation ef produce, goods, merchandize, commodities, or in carrying 
burthens in the courle of the trade or occupation of the perfons to whom they re- 
fpectively belong, and the horfes of perfons in the military fervice of the united 
{tates, viz. 

Far very horfe not above excepted or exempted, at the rate of one dollar peran- 
num, where only one is uled or kept by the fame perfon; with an addition of fif- 
ty cents per annum, per horfe, where more than one and not more thon two hor- 
fes ave kept or ufed by the fame perfon—with an addition of one dollar per annum, 
per horfe, where more than two, and not more than four, are kept or ufed by the 
fame perfon— and with an addition of one dollar and a half dollar per horfe, per 
annum, where more than four are kept or ufed by the fame perfon. 

Provided, that this addition fhall not be made in refpect to horfes ufually employed 
in public ftages, for the conveyance of paflengers. 

Chis progreflive increafe of rates on the higher numbers, has reference to the 
prefumptien of greatcr wealth which arifes from the pofieflion ef fuch higher 
numbers 

Phe product of this tax will probably be about equa! to the refidue of the pre- 
pofed annuity, which is 43,199 dollars and 6 cents How nearthe truth this eftimate 
may prove, experiment alone can, in fo untried a cafe, decide. An aid to this 
us dividend on the bank ftock, forthe h 


fund may be derived from the furp 


year ending the laft of December next, which, it is prefumed, will not be lefs ti 
20.0co dw.ljars. Should a deficiency appear, upon trial, it can be fupplied 
fucure Provition. Proper regulations for the ileSion of this tax, will, it 
lieved be found not difficult, if the tax itfelf fhall be deemed eligible. Its 7 

ciry has been a confiderable recommendation of i Q ralified, as it is, it is noti 

to fallon any but fuch who can afford to pay it. The exemption from the tax, in 

f ird to horfes which are aporopriated to the poles ol bandry, or of any tra 
ar occupation, or tothe tr un{port mi of commoditic 1s to obiate all reafonabl 


ovjection, 
li, however, there fhould appear reafons for preferring 3 


tax on carriages for pleafure, which, it may be obferved, will operate on nearly the 
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fame defcription of perfons, the fum required may, it is believed be produced from 
the following arrangement of rates, viz. Upon every coach, the annual fum of four 
dollars—Upon every chariot, the annual fum of three dollars—Upon every other 


carriage for the conveyance of perfons, having four wheels,the annual {um of two dol- 


Jars—and upon every chair, fulkey, or other carriage for the conveyance of perfons, hav- 
ing lefs tham four wheels, the annval fum of one dollar, 


The collection of this tax will be as fimple and eafy, and perhaps more certain, than 
that which has been primarily fubmitted. 

With regard to the fecond object referred to the Secretary, namely the plan ofa 
provifion for the reimburfement of the loan made of the bank of the united ftates, 
perfuant to the Xith fection of the act by which it is incorporated, the folowing is 
refpeCfully fubmitted, to wit, That power be given by law to borrow the fum due, 
to’be applied to that reimburfement ; and that fo much of the dividend on the ftoek 


of the government in the bank as may be neceflary, be appropriated for paying the in- 
tereft of the fum to be borrowed. 


From this operation, it is obvious, that a faving to the government will refult, 
equa! to the difference between the intereft which will be payable on the new loan 
and that which is payable on the fum now due to the bank. 

If the propofed loan can he effected, at the rate of thofe laft made in Holland, the 
nett faving to the government may be computed at the annual fum of 35,0v0 dol- 
Jars; which faving, whatever it may be, is contemplated as part of the means for con- 
ftituting the propofed annuities. 

The benefit of this arrangement will be accelerated, if provifion be made for the 
application of the proceeds of any loans heretofore obtained to the payment fuggefted, 
on the condition of replacing the fums which may be fo applied, out of the proceeds of 
the loan orloans, which fhall be made purfuant to the power above propofed to be given, 

It will alfo conduce to the general end in view, if the Legiflature fhall think proe 
per to authorife the inveftment of the funds defined for purchafes of the debt, in 
purchafes of 6 per cent. flock, at the market price, though above par. ‘The compa- 
rative prices of the feveral kinds of tock have been and frequently may be fuch, as te 
render it more profitable to make inveftments in the 6 per cents, than in any other 
{pecies of ftock. All which is bum! /) jubmil ed, 


ALEXANDER HAM LTON, 
Secretary of the Treafury, 
Treafury Department, Nov. 30,1992. 


—— 


TABLE frewing the fe of a fum annually ereated, equal to the interef af the fur te be re- 
deemed within each year, for a period of nine years, commencing from ihe firft of January, 
1793—0n the fuppofition that the interefl on the Jum annually redeem d be invefied, as it is 
liberated, in the purchafe of 6 per cent. flock, at the price of 42 frillings on the pound, 


Periods of Redemption 


Sums annually | Intercft annuaily [Suse annually 
Redeemable | liberated purch fed. 
hLiols bts. biols. Cés. Delis. Cis. 
January tf, 1794 550,000. 33,000. 291,172. 
ditto 1795 583,Cc00. 34,980. 262,523. 
ditto 1796 617.980. 37,076. 231,916. 
ditto 1797 199,233- 
ditto 4798 164,349: 
at, ditto 1799 | 
for ditte 1800 780,185. : 46,81i. 
duptitte r8or $26,996. 49,619. 7 
be ditto 1802 1,126,616. 67,596. 4 
» Intercfi on debt paid in and purchafed, 65,000. 


655,058. 39,303. 
694,362. 3: 41,661. 


87,432. 
45,180, 
61,451. 
$73.5 20- 
459,212. 82 


' 
736,024. 07 AA1OL. | 127,129. 


Treafury Department, November 30, 1 792. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Secretary of the Treafury. 
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TABLE exhibiting a View of the propofed Plan of Redemption. 
; ; Temporary Loans. Amount of Sums borrow- Years tei 
Periods of Redmption, Sums redeemable. Times of Years | td, with compound Inter- , when ennu | Annuities. 
or Payment. Reimburfement.\ duration f to the refpettive Peri- | thes Segin ities 
| a ** | ods of reimburfement. to accrue. : 
LS. st: eS ee ee ee e:::Ce:CO ol 
: Dols. Dols. Gt Dols. Cts. 
$ Fanuary if, 1794 $50,000. Fan. if, 1799 5 701,954. 1793 6 103,199- 06 
SS ditto 1795 583, 0co. ditte 800 ; 744,071. 24 1794 6 109,391. 60 
So ditte 1796 | 617’98o. ate 180! 5 788,715. 51 1795 6 | 115,955. 19 
ne ditts 1°97 655,058- 80 Jitts 803 | 5 836,038. 44 1796 | 6 j  122,912- 43 
ditto 1798 694,362- 33 | ditt 1802 4 $43,997. 4 1797 5 | 152743. 1% 
3 ditte 1799 736,024. 07 ditte 1802 3 $52,021. 46 1798 4 197,680. 20 
= Gitte 1800 780,185. §2 ditto 1802 2 860,154. 53 1799 3 | 272,848. 38 
> ditto 1801 826,996. 65 ditte r8ca! r ! 868,346. 48 ' 800 |; 3 423,583. 64 
‘Ss ditto 1802 1,126,616. 44 
AY Total Sum redeemed by the ui | ————~- ——= 
of January, 1802. 6,570, 223- 1 


N. B. All the Calculations in this Table, proceed upon a Rate of 5 per Cent. Intereft. 


Treajury Department, November 30th, 1792+ 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


Seorectary of the Treafury. 
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Mode of Conftituting the propofed Annuities. 


Surplus dividend of the bank ftock, beyond 
the intereft which will be payable, clli- 
mated at - ~ - 60,000 
Tax - - . - 43,199- 06 


—- 103,199: 
Tax - - . - 109,391. 
Tax - - - - 115,955. 
Part of annual intercft converted into an- 
nuity - - - - 20,000 
Tax - . - - 102,912. 48 
122,192. 
Part of annual intereft converted into an- 
nuity . - - - 50,000 
Tex - - - 102,743. 12 
——  152,745- 


Part of annual intereft converted into ar- 
nuity : ° - - 90,000 
Tax - - - - 107,680. 20 


Part of annual pape cureernet into an- 


nuity 60,000 
Annuity of the fir ft your now liberated by 


reimburfement of the firft loan - 103,199. 06 
Tax pa e « - - 109,649. 32 
Part of annual intercft converted into an- 
nuity - - - - 220,000 
Annuity of fecond year now liberated by 
reimburfement of ad loan - 109,391, 6e 
Part of arrears of intercft te be applied for 
balance of annuity of this year ~ 94,192. 04 
423,583. 64 


But a fupplementary provifion will be to be 
made for the fecond year, equal to the 
fum of 94,192 dollars and four cents, as 
the fund in that particular is not annual. 
This may alfo arife frem the arrears of 
interch. 


The paymeat to be made on the firft of Ja- 

nuary 1802, may proceed from the follow- 

ing funds. 
Amount, of annuity of 3d year liberated by 

reimburfement of 3d loan - - 115.955. 17 
Unapropriated arrears of intereft - 200,000 
Temporary loan - - - $10,661. 27 

—— 1,526,616. 44 


Treafury Department, November 30th, 1792- 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
Secretary of the Treafury- 
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View of Redeeming Fund, to and upon the 1ff ‘January 1802. AG 
8 
» Ge. a a 
Interef{ which will have been liberated by purchafes and payments ee 
into the Trealury, exclulive of redemptions, according to the pro- Dols. Cts. f 
; pofed plan, - Pits - - - - 65,000 f 
ye O8 Fan rif, 1794, by reden:ption of § 50,000 dollars rate 6 per cent. 33,000 2 i / 
! 60 ditto 1795, by ditto of 583,000 at ditto 34,930 
; 1? f ditto 1796, by ditto of 617,980 ditto 37,078. 8a ia a 
; dite 1797, by _— ditto of 6°5,058. 80 ditto 39,303. §2 i. 
: attto I 798, by ditto of 094,362. 33 ditto 41,661. 73 t 
ditte 799, by ditto of 736,024. 7 ditto 44,161. 44 
2. 48 ditto IB0, by ditio of 760,155. 2 ditte 46,6i1. 13 ‘ ke 
ditto 180K, by ditto of $26,996. ¢ ditte 49,619. 79 es 
ditio 1802, by ditto of 1,126,616. 44 ditte 67.596. 98 , 
s 88 459;273. 39 
‘ @ 
ees ne pr Sie ' 
Taxes WK h U ill ha ve be en laid. 
oO. 28 4 
1793 dollars 43,199- 06 
1794 -_-_—_— 199,39! 60 
1795 —- IES,955- 17 
1790 —— 102,912. 438 
1797 —— 102,743 12 
48. 38 1798 —- 107,680. 20 
1799 oes 109,649. 32 
—_ — —— 691,530. 95 
Surplus dividénd of bank flock beyond the intereft which will be 
payable out of it - - - - - 60,600 
Dellars 1,219,744. 34 
83. 64 
Amount of Intere/t converted into Annuities. | 
. va 
1796 dollars 20,000 
1797 50,060 
1798 — 92,000 : 
1800 -_—_ 220,000 
— : 
Annual fum at the end of 1800 - - 380,000 dollars. ; é 
' 
’ 


Treafury Department, November 30, 1792+ ib « 
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The CHRONICLE. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


Extraéis from Leyden Ganettes of the oth and 12th Odteber, 1792. 


BON N, (Germany) Odober s. 


_ o neceffity in which the generals of the combined armies in France have been 
under, of drawing fucceflively to them all the German troops which were on the 
Rhine, firft, the army of general prince de Hohenloe Reickberg, then the corps which 
had remained under the orders of count d’Erback, has left the field open to the French, 
not only on the fide of Thionville where they carried off a confiderable convoy, but 
alfo on the Rhine: Having come from Stratiburgh and Fort-Louis, they attacked 
with a far fuperior force the 3000 Auftrians which formed the garrifon of Spire, kil- 
led or made them prijoners, took poffeflion of the city, and fent the military fteres 
that were init to Landau; the alarm was {pfead to Manheim, Worms, and even to 
Mentz. The inhabitants are taking to flight, and the conflernation ‘is general. This 
expedition took place on the 29th September. Above, on the Mofelle, the French 
have made a fecond irruption inte the electorate of Triers; s000 Frenchmen with 9 
cannon entered Metzig on the 2gth, at 7 o'clock A. M. forced the garrifon to evacu- 
atc, deltroyed the provisions, &c. 
Extra& of a letter from Mentz, 2d OAober. 


“ The invafion which general Cuftine* has made, by order of genera] Biron, into 
the territory of the empire ; and the taking of Spirct, with the general magazine of 
military ftores for the Imperial army ; has fpread terror and confternation through 
all this partef Germany. Our city is fhut up; no one can enter or go out of it. Even 
the navigation of the Rhine is ftopped, to the great detriment of commerce, The 
number of fugitives come here from Heidelberg, Worms, and all that part of the 
Rhine, is confiderable, Out of 3000 men who, under the orders of general Win- 
kelmann, guarded Spire and the military flores, very few have efcaped. They were 
almoft all killed, drowned in the Rhine, or made prifoners they did not however 
give up without making the braveft deferrce. The French, the greateft part of whom 
came out of Landau, were a body of 17 or 18,000 men. Their fuperiority vas there- 
fere too great to be refifted. It is faid they intend to purfue their march to this ci- 
ty. Having advanced to the diftance of one league from Kircheim Pohland, where 
the prince of Nafflan Weilbourg refides, the court retired in hafte at so o'clock at 
night, with their moft precious effects, and arri ved at, Weilbourg. kt was on the 
goth of September that Spire was taken, a ftroke which muft be confidered as a mott 


important, if not a decifive one.” 


LEYDEN, O@obr i. 

We are now no longer in an uncertainty, refpecting the fuccefs of the French ar- 
mics. 
Late advices received by way of London, that the combined armies, after at- 
tempting a negociation without fuccefs, had retired with fo much hafte that they had 
left 4 or 5000 fick in the hofpitals, loft 200 prifoners, and abandoned a0 waggons 
loaded with provifions and ammunition ; that inftead of forcing the French army to 
capitulate, they had been purfued themfelves in their retreat; and that from the di- 
rection of the march of part of their forces, it was probable they would meet general 
Cuftine, who is now matter of all that part of Germany which borders the Rhine, 


from Spire to Mayence. 


* Formerly the count de Cufline. He was colonel of the regiment of Saintenge, ia general 
Rochambeau's army, in America. 


+ An imperial sity in the clettorate of Triers. 
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On the 1246 of O&, General Dumeurier delivered the following /peech tothe Natienal Convention. 
“ Cipizen Leoistatroas 

“LIBERTY is every where triumphant; guided by philofophy, it will ever- 
fpread the univerfe, and it will eflablith itfelf on all thrones, after having cruthed 
defpotifm and enlightened the people 

“ The conftitutional laws which you are about to frame, will form the bafis of the 
happinefs and fraternity of nations. This war will be the ‘aft, and tyrants and prie 
vileged orders, miftaken in their criminal! calculations, will be the fole viGims in this 
ftruggle of arbitrary power againft reafon. The army, which the confidence of the 
nation entrufled to my command, have deferved well of their country. Reduced 
when I joined them, on the 28th of Auguft, to 17,000 men, and diforganized hy trai- 
tors, whom punifhment and fhame every where purfuc, they were neither intimidated 
by the number, difcip ine, threats, barbarity, nor firft fuccefles of $0,000 fatelites of 
defpotifm. The armies of the foreft of Argon were the Thermopyla, where this 
handful of foldiers of liberty made a refpectable refiftance for fifteen days to that for- 
midable army. More fortunate than the Spartans, we were fupported by two armics. 
animated by the fame fpirit, whom we joined at the impregnable camp of St. Mene- 
hould. The enemy, in difpair, wifhed to attempt an attack, which adds a new vic- 
tory to the military career of my colleague and friend Kellerman. 

“ In the camp of St. Menehould, the foldiers of liberty difplayed other military 
virtues, without which courage even may be hurtful—confidence in their chief, obe- 
dience, patience and perfeverance. That part of the republic which confifts of a dry 
foil, deftitute of wood and water, the Germans will remember it ; their impure blood 
will perhaps fertalize thefe barren plains which are now drenched with it. The fea- 
fon was uncommonly rainy and cold; our foldiers were badly clothed; were defti- 
tute of ftraw to lye upon ; had no covering, and remained fometimes 2 days witheut 
bread, becau/e the pofition of the enemy obliged our convoys to take a long circuit, 
by crofs-roads, which are very bad at all feafons, and which were then fpoilt by the 
long rains; for I mutt do juftice to the purveyors of provifions and forage who, not- 
withftanding al! the obftacles of bad roads, wet weather, and the fecret movements, 
which I was obliged to conceal from them, fupplied us in abundance, as far as was 
poflible ; and 1am happy in declaring, that we are indebted to their care for the 
good health of the foldicrs. [Applaufes.) I never heard them murmur. Songs and 
joy would have made one take this formidable camp for one of thofe camps of piea- 
fure, where the luxury of kings formerly emodied antomats for the amufement of 
their miftreffes and children, ‘The foldiers of liberty were fupported by the hope of 
conqueft ; cheir fatigues and fufferings have been rewarded; the enemy have funk 
under famine, mifery and difeafe. This formidable army, diminifhed one half, has 
fled; the rvads are ftrewed with the carcafes of horfes and dead bodies; Kellerman is 
in purfuit of them with more than forty-thoufand men, while | fhall march, with a 
like number, to the affiftance of the department of the North, and of the unfortunate 
and refpectable Belgians and Liegeofe. 

I have come to {pend four days here, only for the purpofe of fettling, with the eve. 
cutive council, the plan of the winter campaign. 1 embrace this opportunity of pre- 
fenting my refpectsto you. I fhall not take any new oath—J fhall thew myfelf wor- 
thy of commanding the children of liberty, and to fupport thofe laws which the fove- 
reign people are going to eftablifh for themfelves, by you their reprefentatives.” 


——— EEE PE EES Eh — 
DOME ET iC te TELL es sw EC S. 
Extra& of a letter from Brigadier General Wilkinfon, to the Seeretary at War, dated at 
Fort- Hamilton, 6th November, 7 o'clock P. KM. 

*¢ Juft as I was about to difpatch this, I received a letter from Major Adair, com- 
mandant of the Kentucky mounted infantry, of which the enclofed isa copy: ‘Ihe 
check which the enemy experienced in this little affair, will produce good effe4s, and 
the event refle&s honour upon the major and the yeomanry of Kentucky; bur th 
immediate confequence will be an entire ftop to the tranfport of forage to the advar 
ced poft, as our pack horfes are cither deftroyed or difabled, and the riflemen dif- 
mounted, Jn this fituation, I am perplexed by difficulties, as from my ignorance of 
the defigns of government, and for the want of explicit orders, Jam at a lofs whether 
to dire& the purchafe of more pack horfes, or to encourage the riflemen to remount 
themfelves, On thefe points I fhal] duly deliberate, and will make fuch decifion as 
Biy judgment may dire, relying confidently on the tiberality of government, for 
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an excufe, fhould I err; and in the mean time, I fhall urge forward the tranfport of 
forage from Fort Wathington to this pott, by every means left in my power. 

As this affair happened near to and in fight of Fort St. Clair it may be inquired 
why the commanding officer did not fupport major Adair? The anfwer is fhort, and 
will, I hope, prove fatisfactory—The garrifon under his command is pofted for defence, 
and not offence, and altho’ it appears that in this inflance to have hazarded would have 
been judicious, yet as I have confidered it fafeft for the national interelts to confine 
my fubordinate officers by rigid orders to defentive meafures folely, they are bound to 
hazard in no cafe whatever, which does not immediately and effentially intereft the 
fafety of the truft which may be confided to them; and it may be added that in the 
inftance before us, the attack was a moft daring one, and that neither the number or 
ultimate obje& of the enemy, could be developed, before it was difcovered that Ma- 
jor Adair was a full match for him. 

I have this moment difpatched twenty of my mounted infantry, who will reach 
St. Clair before day-light, to aid in bringing in the wounded and the weary. 


Copy of a letter from Maj. Fobn Adair, to Briga.Gen. Wilkinfon, dated Fort St. Clair, New. 6. 
Sir, 

This morning about the firft appearance of day, the enemy attacked my gamp, 
within fight of this poft, the attack was faudden, and the enemy came on witha de- 
gree of courage that befpoke them warriors indeed, fome of my men were hand in 
hand with thém befure we retreated, which however we did about cighty yards toa 
kind of ftockade intended for ftables; we there made a ftand, 1 then ordered Lieut. 
Madifon to take a party and gain their right flank if peffible, I called for Licut. Hail 
to fend to the left; but found he had been flain; I then led forward the men who 
ftood near me, which together with the enfigns Buchanan and Flinn, amounted to a- 
bout twenty-five, and preffed the deft of their center thinking it abfolucely neceffary 
to affilt Madifon. We made a manly pufh, and the enemy retreated, taking all our 
horfes except five or fix. We drove them about fix hundred yards through our camp, 
where they again made a fland, aud we fought them [ome time, two of my men were 
here thot dead. 

At that moment I received information that the enemy was about to flank us 
on the rightand oa turning thac way, | faw about 60 of them running to that point. 
1 had yet heard nothing of Madiion. [then ordered my mento retreat, which they 
did with deliberation, heartily curfing the Indians who purtued us clefe co aur camp, 
where we agaiu fought them until they gave way ; and when they retreated our am- 
munition was nearly expended altho’ we had been fupplied irom the garrifon im the 
courfe of the a@tien. 1 did not think proper to follow them again, but ordered my 
men into the garrifon to draw ammunition. I returned however, in a few minutes 
te a hill, to which we had firft driven them, where [ found two of my men fealped, 
who were brought in. Since I began to write this, a few of the enemy appeared in 
fight, and I purfued them witha party about a quarter of a2 mile, but could not 
overtake them, and did net think proper to go farther. Madifon, whom I fent to the 
right, was on his firft attack wounded, and obliged to retreat to the garrifon, leaving 
aman ortwo dead. 

Vo this misfortune IT think the enemy are indebted for the horfes they have sot; 
had he gained their right flank, | once had pofietlion of their left, and 1 think we fhould 
have routed thea: at that ftage of the action, as we had them on the retreat. [ have 
fix killed and five wounded; four men are mifling, I think they wene off early in 
the action on horfeback, and are, | fuppofle, by this at Fort Hamilton. My officers 
and a number of men diflinguifhed themiclves greatly —Poor Hail died calling to 
his men to advance. Madifon’s bravery and condu@ need no comment; they are 
wellknown. Filius and Buchanan acted with a coolnefs and courage which does 
them much honour. Buchanan, after firing his gun, koocked down an Indian with 
the barrel. ‘They have killed and token a great number of the pack-horfes. I in- 
tehd following them this evening fome diltance, to adcertain their route and ftrength, 
if poffibie. I can with propriety, fay, that about fifty of my men fought with a bravery 
equal to any men in the world, and had*mot the garrifon been fo nigh as a place of 
fafety for the bathful, { think many more would have fought well. 

The enemy have no doubt as many killed as myf if; they left two dead on the 
ground, and | faw two carried off ‘The only advantage they have gained fs ovr 
horfes, which is a capital one, asit dilables me from braging the interview to @ more 
fericus and fatisfactery decifion. I am fir, yours, Kc. 
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O enumerate the various methods by 

Pwhich men of leifure and fpeculation 
have eflayed to cultivate the public under- 
ftanding and tafte, or to trace literature 
through all the various forms iu which it 
has tried to gain general attention, would 
be at once an endlefs and faftidious tafk. 

Abitra& truths have, as it were, been 
clothed with a body, that, by the drapery 
of narrative and allegory, they migut be 
more effcclually recommended to our notice, 
and more agreeably mculcated. ‘The feve- 
ral topics of art and {cience have been rang- 
ed tn a fyftematic order, and volumes pro- 
feflediy written upon each. but the tafte 
for novelty itilt demanded various gratifica- 
tion, Hence appeared unconnected mifcel- 
lanics, and detached eflays, that were level 
to the n caneft capacities: But thefe perio- 
dical« flulions of genius and learning, were, 
on that account, general-y too flimfy and 
fuperficial either to attraG or dcferve the 
attention of cultivated minds. 

‘Lo exhibit art and {cience im all their ex- 
tent and luftre, it was at latt thought necef- 
jary to reunite the detached parts in one 
work, that their proportions, their reiations 
ene to another and to the genera: fyftem of 
which they are confituents, might be more 
clearly and obvioufly percerved. Wath this 
intention, DiGionaries of Arts and Sciences 
hove been conipiled; and it is certain, that 
fuch a plan regularly and fuccefsfully pro- 
fecuced, rouft be productive of numbericfs 
advantages, Dut when topics, fur from be- 
ing digefted into a fyftem, or difpofed in 
their natural order, are violently dilacefas 
ted, aud, without any regard to thew pro- 
per pofitions, huddled togetn<r as the order 
oft the letters which conititutetheirtechnical 


names determine, tuch a work fhouid ra- 
ther be called a book of fhreds and patches, 


than a Dictionary of arts and Sciences, It 
is not demied, that every article, as an ate 


ticie, may have confiderable merit ; but, a> 


it ands conne&ted in nature with what 
ought to precede or to follow, it cannot, 
jurciy, have the fate influence upon the 
miud without ateanteccdentsand couiequcn- 
ccs. tt as only by thinking in method, by 
reducing our ideas to a proper and naiural 
erdsr; Sy obferving what they pollicis in 
common, and what are their relations or 
cificrences, that our reafoning facu ties are 
c.pabic of making any progreis at ail. ..t 
the fume ‘time, it mutt be confeffed, that 
there is fome inconvesience in being re- 
duced to the neceflity of perufing, a whole 
fyficm when we only Want to coniult a par- 
ticular topic. ? 

To avoid thefe difagreeable extremes, the 
Corapilers of the ENcycLorapia Bui tan- 


PUBLIC 


nica have endeavoured to give a compen- 
dious, yet clear and fatisfactory, account of 
each particular Science or ART, under its 
proper denomination; whilft the /ubordinate 
Articles in each are likewife explained under 
their technical terms. ‘Thus the fyftematic 
reader will be fully and regularly informed 
by turning to the general name of the fei- 
ence he wifhes to explore; while the perfon 
who, already acquainted with the whole, 
withes enly to confult particular branches, 
or others who are willing to content them- 
felves with partial and detached views of 
things, will find them i luftrated under 
their refpective denominations; references, 
however, being occafionally added, direc- 
ting to the fection or page of the regular 
fyitem where they are more fully difcuffed. 
As to the articles of Miftellancous L.uvera- 
Tune, and other fubjeéts which are inde- 
pendent of particular fyfems; thefe admit 
of, and have received, a full and complete 
illuftration as they ftand. 

‘To accomplith a tafk fo arduous and im- 
portant, ncither labour nor expence has been 
fpared. ‘The beft authors on each particular 
fcience have been collected and compared. 
Such as could be abridged without difadvan- 
tage, have been epitomized with all peffible 
care: others, who were more concile and 
tenacious of their fubjects, have been more 
clofely purfued and more faithfully retain- 
ed. When topics have been obfcurely or 
imperfedily treated, the utmott endeavours 
have been ufed to fupply thefe defects ; and 
on fuch parts of feience as the Compilers 
have not found properly iluftrated by other 


authors, original Effays are inferted. Nor de 
thefe amount to an inconfiderable number. 

‘Lo cach particular art or fcieuce, a Ai/- 
tory of its Origin, Progrefs, and Revoluti- 
ons, is prefixed, fo far as thefe can be coilec- 
ted from hifturians,or from other authors by 


whom the fubjeéts are occafionally treated, 


Asto the Theories of Arts,particular care 


has been taken to deduce them, with all 
pofiibie accuracy, in a feries of conclufions 
drawn from intuitive truths, or from prin- 
capies previouily difcovered, But wherever 


juch a feries has been left interrupted, and 
where it appears impoflible from the labours 


of others to fupply that deficiency, the 
Compilers muft be forgiven for exhibiting, 
as certain, Gich only as have been made ; 
w:thout impofing on the public conjectural 
for real improvemeats, Yet, through rhe 


whole of this department, wherein fuch re- 


gions ofvhefitation avd conjecture occur, 
they have not remained filent and fupine: 
A nuniber of probable folutions, not com- 
morily met with, have been offered to the 
public atrention, 
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After furveying any fubje@, it will be 
found equally ufeful and entertaining to ac- 
quire fome notion of the private Hiflory of 
fuch eminent Perfons as have either invented, 
cultivated, or improved, the particular art 
or fcience in which our attention has been 
recently engaged. This has induced the 
Compilers to enrich the Encrcror#pia 
ERiTANNIca with anew department, which 
is not to be found in any other collection of 
the fame kind, except the French Encyclo- 
pédie. Of all hiftorical purfuits, hiocra- 
Pay, is perhaps the moft delightful and in- 
ftrufiive. its tendency to illuftrate part- 
cular paflagesin general hiftory, and to dif- 
fufe new light through the arts and fciences 
in which the perfons whofe lives are related 
were employed, is too obvious to require 
explication. Nefides it exhibits the human 
character ia all poffible forms and fituations. 
It not only attends its hero through all the 
buftle of public life, but purfues him to his 
moit fequeftered retirements. It fhows,how 
diftinguifhed characters have been involved 
in misfortunes and difficulties; by what 
means they were extricated; or with what 
degree of fortitude and dignity they have 
difcharyed the various fundlions, or fultain- 
ed the different viciffitudes, of a chequered 
and flutuating life. For thefe reafons it is, 
that every man of learning and genius has 
efteemed the biographical labours of Plu- 
tarch among the moft valuable remains of 
antiquity. The Lives,andcharaclers, there- 
fore, of fuch perfonages as have either ex- 
celled in the arts of war or of peace, of fuch 
as have either diftinguifhed themfelves in 
the theatre of action or in the recefs of con- 
templation, will be found under their pro- 
per names alphabetically diipoi 

Retween eminent atchievements and the 


Scenes where they were performed, there is 


a natural and neceflary conn on. The 
character of the warrior is cor ted with 
the fields of his battics, as that of th iegil- 


lator with the countries he civilized, and 
that of the traveller and navigator with the 


revions they explore d. Even when we read 
of the perfons by whom, and the occafions 


en which, any particular branch of hunan 


tltivated, we natural- 





knowledye has been « 
ly with to know fomething of the PLaces 
where thofe tranfactions have pafled. ‘This 
curiofity, fo natural and laudable, has fre- 
quently been felt by the Compilers of this 
work: And, in order to gratily a delire lo 
ufcful and congenial to the human mind, 
befides the weneral fyiiem of Gicography. 
they have fubjoined to the name of cach 
particular place, an Account of its Situati- 
on, its Climate, its Soil, its Peculiaritics, its 

: ws ! 
Inhabitants, its Revolutions, Laws, anc 
Government, with whatever elfe appeared 
neceffary for the reader’s information, znd 
ecomprchenfible in a work of fuch varicty 
and extent, 


; 


Befides the interefting departments of 
Geography, Biography, &c. the Reader will 
be prefented with a very comprehenfive 
view of Civit History, ancient and mo- 
dern, in all its branches. The Hiftory of 
England and Scotland are fo extended as 
to anfwer all the purpofes of information 
and amufement to thofe who have not lei- 
{ure to perufe voluminous narrations. Of 
different ] mpires, Kingdoms, and States, 
with whatever is peculiar to each, a circum- 
ftantial defcription, as well as yeneral hif- 
tory, will be given under their refpedctive 
names,— lhe important ariicles of Eccre- 
SIASTICAL and Narurat Flifory have been 
alfo diitin&tly confidered ; and it is prefum- 
ed that the latter will be found more fully, 
more accurately, and more icientifically de- 
tailed, than in any other | ictionary what- 
ever. 

In treating of matters that are peculiar ta 
certain authers, the obligation is generally 
acknowledged by the Cx mpilers of this dic- 
tionary; but, in fuch fubjects as were com- 
mon to many writers, they did not imagine 
thofe acknowledgements required either by 
their own gratitude or the curiofity of their 
readers. Yet, thatall poflible meanso im- 
provement may be put in the power of fuch 
as with to cultivate their taite or their gewi- 
us, a lift of thofe authors who have been 
motft diftinguifhed and fuccefsful in the va- 
rious departments of art or fcienee will be 
added. tt will eafily occur to the reader, 
that thefe are the writers chiefly ufed in 
this compilation; and by this he will be er- 
abled to confult cach particular author in 
his own province 

re) 


been taken to feleé 


jsut fo much 
and extract from each 
whatever is vajuable, that ir is | 


neceflity of this refearch will he in a great 


mecaiure lup rieded. From the catal: uc 


/ 


propoled to be given, it mult ap; what 

1 rable and extenfive li rary Ww ild 
be required to afford fo much know livre as 
this work contains, and what an immenfe 
difparity there 1s between the ex} of 
purchalt 


it, and that of procuring the 


‘ 


; 
bouks {rom whence it was derived 


. * « * * * * 
e -t- i+ -F-s +f- a+ oF of 


qr EI was the Plan of the Encyctorz- 


tt) nia Britannica, lately executed in 
ten vols. 4to —The utility and importance 
of a work fo various and exter fi re 
obviot A work comprehending every 
branch of knowledge; every topic that can 


intereft the mind, whether in the waiks of 


{cirence ana iiterature, or relativet » the arts 
and economy ef life; affording, in fhort, 
an univerial fund of uleful wdtruciion and 
rational tertarmment on cvery fub) f.and 

onumodated to readers cof everyclais It 
Ww a ordi t romi ! Ice 1! 




































































































































































































































































































































have been Pa bnt unprece- 
dented in any country for a publication of 
fuch maynitude and price. 

As foon as the work was finithed, it was 
advertifed in London, where an improved 
edition of (hambers’s Cyelopadia had been 
publishing in numbers for fome years, and 
was the jaft completed. This circum- 
ftance, however, did not operate in any per- 
ceptible degree again the, prefent work : 
For a mouth had fearcely elapfed from the 
time of advertifing, before the reniaining 
part of the impre on Was Gifpofed of at an 
advanced price; and when copies were ac- 
cidentally met with for fale, they have been 
purchaied at double the price originally 
tubferibed. It. is therefore hoped, that 

A NEW EDITION, (being the third), 
will not be deemed an unacteptable under- 
taking. 

‘The work was intended not only as a 
Dictionary of Art, of Science, and of Lite- 
rature, bots: y as a vehjcle of every 
{pecies of ufeful jalirmakion that could be 
digefted under a determinate title: And 
this defign will be found {till more exten- 
fively profecuted in the edition now offered 
to the Public. 

The Errors of former editions have been 
carefully corrected, and the Omiflions have 
alfo been fupplied. Very confiderable Al- 
terations and Improveracuts will appear in 
every department; with many thoufand 
Additional Artales, drawn from the moft 
recent and approved tources.—-The articles 
of Afrenomy, Chemittry, Grammar, Me- 
dicine, Metaphyfics. Natural Hiftory, and 
moti other parts of Natural and Experimen- 
te! Philofophy, will, with other Sciences, 
figdergo the neceflary reformation, and re- 
feive every augmentation compatible with 
the nature af the work. The department 
6f Hiflory will be brought down to thelatett 
epochs, and that of Biogr: aphy to the pre 
fent day; the Defcription of Countries, Ci- 
ties, People, &c. will be corrected or en- 
larged from fubfequent obfervatiofs ; and 
the Literary and Mifcellaneous Articles re- 
ceive every improvement that can render 
them pleafing and infrudive. 

‘The Compilers, therefore, fatter them- 


gp Inu the 


with Precerts, making 


fe 


felves, that their unwearied labours in a 
work of fuch general utility and i 
cance, will amfwer the purpofes im 

and render this IMPROVED RDITION .wor- 
thy the public fupport. the know- 
ledge they have ves in the 
courfe of near twenty years, principally 
devoted to the interefts of,tNis publication, 
they have had ¢'.: advantage of feein aoe 
every writer has fic on every 

and, by a compatifon of angient oes mo 
deri theories, they have been enabled to 
reject what obfervation and experience de- 
monftrated to be. errencous, to fetein-all 
that is excellent in each, and to enrich the 
whole by the addition of the latcft and - 
molt interefting difeoveries. If. however, 
they fhould not have reached, in every ins 
ftance, the furmmit cf perfection, they mutt 
be confidered as having failed in an at- 
tempt that was laudable: And when it is 
remembered, that all our attainments of 
knowledge ate progreflive—that philofo- 
phieal refearches may till difcover pine: 
thing which might be advantageoufly ad 

ded to the fabric of fcience,—it is eration 
ed that every defcét will be candidly atrri- 
buted to the nature of the undertaking it- 
felf, rather than to want of diligence im 
colle&ing, or to remiffnefs in arranging, 
materials for the completion of the plan. 


The prefent Publiflier has only to add, 
that from the reception which the volumes 
already fubmitted to the judgment of the 
pt blic have met with, he flatcers himfelf 
he fhall be able to execute the American 
Edition of this impertant work in fuch a 
manner as to give univerfal farisfaction. 
The undertaking is arduous and extenfive ; 
he begs leave, therefore, to folicit the pa- 
tronage and encouragemeut of all the lo- 
vers of fcience and literature, and friends 
to American manufa@ es, in the United 
States, to promete a work of fuch gene- 
ral utility, aad fo deferving of their ap- 
probation, 

Seven Volumes are now Publifhed, the 
eighth is in the Prefs, and every neceflary 
arrangement is made for the regular and 
fpcedy completion of che whole, 


Second Volume is a new Set of Astonromicar Tatres, 
Forty additional Pages, which are not in the Exro- 


pean Edition, nor ever were publifbed in any work of the kind: They are 
Maser" sand Mafon’s Tables, being the beft ever confiruded, and have been 

vif bd and corrected by Gentlemen in this City eminent for their abilities ; 
be fides many important improvements inter/perfed in the courfe of the work. 


PutLapEtruta, Novewser, 1792- 

















